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Stk HERBERT SAMUEL’s article on the future of the League in 
the November number of this Review 1 was in form a defence 
of, in substance an attack on, that organisation. This paper isa 
commentaty thereon rather than a reply. With great force 
and fairness, Sir Herbert states the case for the ‘ dissatisfied 
Powers.’ He points out that two-thirds of the land surface 
of the world is under the control of eight Powers, while the 
three dominant Powers at Geneva control almost half the 
world. Immigration is universally restricted. Economic 
nationalism (or imperialism) is closing the trade routes, and 
great and growing Powers, such as Japan, Germany, Italy and 
Poland, feel that they have no sufficient outlet either for their 
population or their goods. (Further, the League, while 

1 «The League, Italy and the Future,’ by the Right Hon, Sir Herbert Samuel 
G.CB., G.B.E., D.C.L. 
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claiming to be supreme arbiter in international affairs, has in 
fact no power whatever to alter the status quo in the interests 
of the * dissatisfied Powers,’ and has only in practice ever 
recommended alterations (in its reports on Manchuria and 
Abyssinia) under the urgent threat of war. 

Sit Herbert proceeds to make some suggestions for 
remedying to some extent the plight of the ‘ dissatisfied 
Powers’ by the reduction of tariff barriers, by the abolition 
of subsidies, and by the stimulation of international trade— 
pious aspirations which will command much sympathy on 
political platforms. But he begins his article by describing 
the League as ‘the greatest of all the attempts that history 
records—the broadest and most constructive—to end the 
[world] anarchy that was so plainly disastrous,’ and goes on 
to stress ‘ the vital importance of upholding the League as the 
only possible safeguard of future peace.’ 

What does this mean? Apparently this. The League has 
failed to be constructive, or even to be, except at the point 
of the bayonet, suggestive. The difficulties and grievances 
of the ‘ dissatisfied Powers’ are genuine and have not been 
remedied, and can only be remedied (if at all) by economic 
developments over which the League has no control. But 
the League is nevertheless the indispensable agent of peaceful 
progress. 

The argument is powerful. The conclusion, at first sight, 
inept. What is the explanation ? 

The explanation, as so often in politics, is that Sir Herbert 
is handicapped by having assumed what he should have 
proved. His first assumption is that there was a state of 
anarchy from which the world emerged by means of the 
League, and to which it will return if the League fails. His 
second assumption is that the League is the greatest of all 
attempts at world government; and his third, that it stands 
for the rule of law in place of force (‘the substitution of Law 
for War’). His fourth assumption is that in asserting the rule 
of law it is asserting the sovereignty of morality in politics. 

Now, it is quite obvious that if the League is the greatest 
constructive effort ever made to end a state of anarchy which 
in fact existed and is now at an end, and if it does in fact 
stand for the tule of just law in place of the rule of undis- 
ciplined force, there is no more to be said. Theaction of Japan 
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and Italy in seeking to remedy economic grievances at the 
price of destroying such an institution would be nothing less 
than criminal. It would be as if a man set out on a campaign 
of wholesale assassination as a protest against his income tax 
assessment, 


The short answer to Sir Herbert Samuel is, however, this. 
It is precisely the assumptions which he makes about the 
League which are challenged; and not only by the Italian, 
the Japanese and the German peoples, but by very many all 
over the world. It is the profound doubt whether the 
League in its present form is an organisation making for either 
peace or justice which makes even those countries which 
support it refuse to go to the length of fighting for it, and it 
is the same profound doubt which has united the Italian 
people, previously indifferent if not actually hostile to the 
Abyssinian venture, behind their Government. The Italians 
are not saying ‘ We like justice and peace, but we prefer 
colonies, and so we will destroy the peace and defy justice.’ 
They are not saying ‘ The intolerable anarchy of the nine- 
teenth century (which lasted till 1914) has been followed by 
eighteen years of unparalleled peace and prosperity for the 
whole world, but because we have a small private grievance 
we will destroy this peace and this prosperity.’ They are not 
saying ‘ For the first time since the birth of Christ moral 
principles have been, for the last eighteen years, consistently 
and courageously applied to the problems of world govern- 
ment, but we are coloniserts first and Christians afterwards, 
and have therefore decided to apostatise.’? Nor did Germany 
say these things in flouting the League, not did Japan. Stil 
less does the overwhelming majority of the British people, 
which follows Sir Samuel Hoare in repudiating the use of 
military sanctions by the League, do so aatipte we prefer 
peace to justice. 

The attitude of the British people is, on the whole, quite 
simple and sensible. They feel no great confidence in any- 
thing but the good intentions of their own Government. 
They know as well as anyone in Italy or Japan that the League 
has so far failed either to secure peace or to dispense justice, 
but they feel that the Italian Government took, under some- 
what exaggerated provocation, an intolerably high hand, and 
that if Italy had combined firmness with conciliation and a 
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regatd for appearances, she could probably have effected a 
just settlement of her grievances without war. They feel that 
it is right and proper for us to express, through the League, 
our emphatic disapproval of Italy’s methods, which we detest, 
though, on the whole, we sympathise with her aims. We 
want the League to survive the present crisis honourably, 
which means throwing its weight on the side of Abyssinia, 
But the last thing in the world that we want to see is ‘a 
triumph for the League ’ won at the point of the bayonet, and 
riveting on the world by brute force for another generation 
the policies and methods which have already engendered 
profound unrest. Such an issue, we feel, would bring, not 
peace, nor even the technical appearance of peace, but the 
gtim prospect of a world war. 
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With all respect for Sir Herbert Samuel’s distinguished 
record of public service, I fancy that this League question is 
one which politicians find it, in the nature of things, almost 
impossible to regard dispassionately and clearly. 

After all, Geneva is the politician’s paradise. 

I remember a few years ago being at a dinner party where 
the then Foreign Secretary, his predecessor, and, as it turned 
out, his immediate successor were also guests. Naturally, I 
should not repeat their conversation even if I could remember 
it. Butlamcertainly breaking no confidence if I record one 
dominant impression. The inestimable value of the League to 
all these eminent statesmen was that it provided a common 
and convenient meeting-ground for the world’s diplomatists. 
It meant an immense extension of the range of their interests 
and activities, personal contacts with all the most distinguished 
politicians in Europe, and a world platform for their eloquent 
and statesmanlike orations. They could learn at first hand 
about men and events of which, under the pre-war system, 
even the Foreign Secretary himself would know only through 
his Ambassadors’ despatches. This they considered im- 
mensely valuable, but it was still more clear that they found 
it immensely stimulating. But were they, I wondered then— 
and I still wonder—alive to the very great risks involved in the 
new methods? Politicians are inevitably peculiarly liable to 
a kind of auto-intoxication which mistakes the word for the 
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deed, the label for the thing, a politician’s prestige for the 
victory of a cause, In domestic politics the necessary purgatives 
are administered by the electorate. Politicians can be forced 
either to retract their words or to implement them. They 
can even, in accordance with the latest medical fashions, be 
submitted to periodical starvation by being deprived of their 
seats in the House of Commons, They are regularly sub- 
mitted to prolonged periods of enforced moderate dieting, 
when they are transferred from the Treasury to the Opposition 
front bench. They may even, like one of Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s most brilliant colleagues in Mr. Asquith’s second 
Administration, be sentenced to perpetual silence by some 
inscrutable whim of the electorate. 

But there is no legislature at Geneva to control the 
executive, and its acts, which can alter the whole world’s 
future for good or ill, are, sometimes juridically, and almost 
always in practice, irreversible, without a major political 
crisis. Even if we do not go the whole way with Sir John 
Simon in his doctrine that the unilateral denunciation of 
treaties is intolerable, it is clear that it may lead to situations 
as grave as those which such denunciations are intended to 
ease. Above all, the acts of Geneva are public. Policies 
once expounded cannot be modified without political conse- 
quences. . The personal contacts behind the scenes may, and 
usually do, ensure that an agreement is reached before any 
public pronouncement is made. But such an agreement, 
hurriedly concluded after a long process of bargaining, is 
only too often a face-saving compromise based on a formula 
capable of different interpretations. This is a necessity in a 
political organisation where differences of opinion cannot be 
expressed because there is no sovereign electorate to decide 
between the rival views. 

Considering the defects of its machinery and the irrespon- 
sible character of its collective personnel, the League Council 
and Assembly have done far better than they might have done. 
But it is political auto-intoxication, and nothing else, which 
leads a politician to describe the League as a constructive 
attempt to end anarchy, or a great, let alone the greatest, 
experiment in world government. The League provides 
machinery for personal discussions between politicians about 
international affairs, but that, on the constructive side, is all. 
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There is nothing that the League has done constructively 
which could not have been done if it had not existed. There 
are very many things it has left undone which could have been 
done had it not existed. 

It is the commonest political error to create a piece of 
organisation and then give it credit for the activities which 
it is organising. .As Mr. Runciman recently remarked, 
‘organisation by itself produces nothing.’ That sentence 
ought to be branded on the forehead of every politician. 
Every war in history has been ended by a peace treaty, which 
is a peace organisation. The anarchy of 1914-18 would have 
been ended just the same by the Peace Treaties if these 
treaties had not set up a League of Nations. It is mere rhetoric 
to talk of the years of the League’s existence and contrast 
them with the four years of the World War. The only point 
to be considered is the compatison between the ninety-nine 
years from 1815 to 1914 with the seventeen years from 1918 
to 1935. Was the first period one of anarchy, and has the 
second been one of peace? That is the assumption made by 
Sit Herbert Samuel, and it is unjustified in both respects. 
There was no anarchy before 1914, and there has been no 
peace since 1918. ‘The blood has never ceased to flow ; the 
doors of the temple of Janus have never been closed. As 
for the piling up of armaments by the Great Powers and the 
tension between them, both have proceeded, with un- 
paralleled speed, during the seventeen years of the League’s 
life. The change from the peace mentality engendered by 
every great wat back to the war mentality has been more rapid 
than ever before in history. And what of the claim that the 
League, with all its shortcomings and failures, would at any 
rate, by its machinery, ensure that when a crisis arose it would 
not be exacerbated by panic mobilisations of third parties 
and threatening military and naval concentrations inviting 
hotheads to counter-maeasures ? Every part of this important 
and plausible claim is to-day proven false. Look at Europe 
to-day, and look at the Mediterranean Sea! ‘The case for 
preserving the League as a defence against ‘ anarchy’ is, in 
fact, wholly misconceived, and does a great deal of harm by 
blinding people to realities. Given a will to peace, the League 
will assist it; given a will to war, the League will be an 
equally apt servant. In neither case will it be master. It is 
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an organisation which can only organise what is there already, 
It has the merits of all such organisations—our own Ministry 
of Health is as good an example as any—of directing public 
attention to the problems with which it is concerned. It has 
also the defects of all. such organisations, that it tends to 
become an end in itself, and thus the maintenance of its 
prestige tends to get confused both in its own and in the 
public mind with the achievement of its aims.. We must save 
the League even at the cost of war ; we must save the prestige 
of the Ministry of Health even at the cost of a nation-wide 
epidemic. My country, right or wrong ; my mother, dtunk 
or sober ! 

But perhaps we have spent too long dissecting what may 
have been intended, after all, as a harmless piece of rhetoric 
about the anarchy of a League-less world and the greatest 
experiment in world government. Let us go on to the 
much more important assumption that the League represents 
the rule of law as opposed to the rule of force, and that the 
law it administers is just and is administered justly, For all 
these assumptions are made, not only by Sir Herbert Samuel, 
but by every responsible public speaker supporting the 

e. 

Now the first error underlying these assumptions is the 
confusion of the rule of a court of law with the rule of law. 
In a revolutionary crisis, every Government is forced to 
suspend the rule of law and to give, either to the ordinary or 
to specially created courts, emergency powers to deal with 
sedition, disaffection and civil disturbance, and often with 
other matters as well. That used to be called martial law, 
and is now, in our more verbose age, known as the pro- 
clamation of a state of emergency. We have, fortunately, 
been spared such a drastic experience in England, but we have 
seen emergency courts at work in Ireland, and, more recently, 
in Spain; while in Russia political offences are invariably 
dealt with under a procedure even less favourable to the 
course of justice .than that.of courts-martial, Now, if we 
analyse the legal provisions of the League’s constitution, we 
shall see that what it provides is, in fact, an emergency court 
with plenary powers to act in a crisis, That may be a good 
thing or a bad thing, but it is not the rule of law. There are 
no principles which that court is called upon to apply, and 
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its action in the matter under dispute is determined, not by 
the requirements of a code of law with defined penalties, but 
by political considerations. 

The rule of law requires and expresses the determination 
of people to order their social relations to each other, sani- 
formly and always, in accotdance with defined principles to be 
modified only by prior agreement. The court of law is an 
important instrument for carrying out this determination, 
but its powers are strictly limited, and it has no powers what- 
ever which are not expressly conferred by the people over 
whom it exercises jurisdiction by request. When courts are 
set up with wider powers than these, the rule of law is 
suspended to that extent. The League, in so far as it deals 
with justiciable disputes—the interpretation of treaties, for 
instance—does not add to or fortify the pre-existing law, 
but merely provides a permanent channel for regulating the 
submission of disputes of this kind to arbitration or judicial 
decision. It does not even impose on its members an obliga- 
tion to submit such disputes to judicial or quasi-judicial 
settlement. It provides the alternative of a reference to the 
Council of the League. In that event, all that the constitution 
of the League provides is that the Council shall draw up a 
report on the dispute. There is not a hint of any principles, 
not even of the most general kind, which should guide the 
Council in framing its recommendations for a settlement. 
It is as if the whole law of contract were to be blotted out 
from the corpus of English law and a simple direction sub- 
stituted that all disputes over contracts were to be referred to 
a body of laymen, representing, let us say, the county councils. 
That would be the suspension, not the assertion, of the rule 
of law. But let us assume that such a revolutionary inroad 
on the structure of British justice had been made, and let us 
further assume that severe penalties wete imposed on any 
party to a dispute which, except after a prescribed interval 
and in certain circumstances, failed to accept the decision of 
such an anomalous body. That would, in a sense, be a legal 
provision, and a breach of it would be a breach of the law. 
It would not, however, mean that anyone cotnmitting such a 
breach would be overthrowing the rule of law. He would, 
on the contrary, be challenging, in the only way open to him, 
a procedure objectionable for the precise reason that it had 
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placed him, not under the rule of law, but under the tule of 
an arbitrary court administeting no known code, sworn to 
no recognised moral or legal principles.’ And let us carry 
the analogy a stage further and assume that such a breach of 
the law were sometimes punished and sometimes wholly 
ignored, and that the defence of the coutt was that in some 
cases the patty which defied its decision was rich, powerful 
and inaccessible, but in other cases poor and relatively defence- 
less. Should we at all readily accept this answer? And 
should we, in any citcumstances whatever, accept the plea 
that the occasional enforcement of the court’s decision in 
cases where circumstances were favourable was necessary to 
preserve the rule of law ? 

At this point I would particularly emphasise that nothing 
written here is intended in defence of Italy’s clear breach of 
the political engagement which she entered into when she 
signed the Covenant of the League. There may be a little 
to be said in justification for her action; there is certainly 
much to be said in condemnation of it. The atgument here, 
however, is addressed solely to the claim that the League 
system sets up the rule of law in international affaits. It does 
nothing of the kind. If we wish to establish the rule of law 
in international relations we have got to redraft the League 
Covenant from the fitst paragraph to the last. The League 
Covenant as drafted does not even make aggressive wat 
illegal except within six months of the Council’s report on 
the dispute. It is only under the Covenant as read in con- 
junction ‘with the Briand-Kellogg Pact that an aggressive 
war is declared to be in all citcumstances illegal. Even this, 
however, though a positive and politically valuable provision, 
is not in any sense the assertion of the rule of-law and will 
never be accepted as such. 

I accept the law which forbids me to break into my 
debtor’s house and take by force’ the money which he owes 
me because there is a code of law which enables me, if my 
case is just, to recover it otherwise. In no state of society 
has a man’s right to take action himself ever been denied 
without just alternative methods of redress being provided. 
The reason, of course, is that, except in countries under the 
rule of law, men will never give up the right of private 
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other pacts and treaties which form the peace organisation 
providing for the rule of law and asserting principles for the 
just and prompt removal of grievances leading to disputes, 
there is not even any obligation on the League to consider 
such grievances at all. They may consider them (under 
Article 19). They never have done so. That, as Sir Herbert 
Samuel truly says, is a grave defect of the League’s practice. 
It is, however, much more than that. It is the constructive 
and positive denial of the only condition—namely, the 
effective rule of law—on which the denial of the right of 
ptivate action will ever be regarded as morally binding by 
any Power, or could even be regarded as politically desirable. 
In other words, no adjustment of particular grievances, will 
enable the League Covenant to be properly described as 
substituting Law for War. The root of the matter is not in 
it. It does not assert, and its basic principles do not allow it 
to assert, the rule of law. 

Let us, however, dismiss ‘the substitution of law for 
wart,’ like the ‘ anarchy’ of a League-less world, as a mere 
thetorical flourish, and let us consider on its merits the one 
isolated and, as we have seen, unenforceable law which the 
Covenant and the Kellogg Pact has provided—namely, the 
veto on aggressive wart. Is not this at least a clear step 
forward? And must we not hold on this one clear gain, 
this one clear assertion of the principles of morality? In 
other words, is not the fourth, at least, of Sir Herbert Samuel’s 
underlying assumptions correct? Is it not true that, little 
as the League has done, and completely though it has failed 
even to lay the foundations of the rule of law, it has, at least, 
asserted moral principles in international affairs ? 

Unfortunately, there is little more virtue in this assump- 
tion than in the others which we have examined. War is 
normally the last resort, not of the aggressor, but of the party 
against whom the aggression has been directed. No gene- 
ralisation is watertight, but if one was forced to generalise, it 
would be far safer to say that the presumption of justice is 
on the side of those who attack than of those who defend the 
status quo. The strongest force in politics is the vis inertia. 
For the sake of peace and quiet, nations, like individuals and 
classes, will endure really grave injustices for years, and some- 
times, for generations. A man may have a grievance against 
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a neighbour who plays the gramophone at all hours of the 
night, but he does not, in practice, immediately rush to law 
about it. He probably does nothing for months, except 
grumble, until some particularly prolonged and unpleasant 
noise leads him to write a letter of protest. Then, for a week 
ot two, the nuisance abates. Presently it starts again. He 
writes another letter in a few weeks, and so the business drags 
on. Finally, his wife gets ill, and what was merely annoying 
becomes intolerable. The man goes round to his neighbour 
and tells him angrily to stop the thing at once. ‘The neighbout 
refuses, and the man knocks him down. Who is the 
aggressor ? 

Who is the aggressor in a strike or a lock-out ? Almost 
invariably, the masters in the case of a strike and the men in 
the case of alock-out. People do not, in fact, do these things 
except as the result of intolerable provocation over a long 
period. 

Who was the aggressor in the case of Germany’s breach 
of the armament clauses of the Treaty of Versailles ? 
Undoubtedly the former Allies, who used the technicalities 
of the Treaty to keep Germany in a state of political and moral 
inferiority, which was never intended when the Treaty was 
signed. 

As I have written elsewhere, ‘ under the League machinery 
a premium was placed on aggression, because it was inevitable 
that the creation of an international organisation for peace, 
without any prior agreement as to the principles to be applied 
in the disputes which might arise, would result in the doctrine 
that the preservation of peace was the predominating neces- 
sity. Even in the League’s early days it quickly became 
evident that the aggressor, freed from the fear of instant 
retaliation, would come to the League in a stronger position 
if he could face the Council with a fait accompli. The natural 
desite of the League to preserve its own life would, as the 
aggressors have realised, make it unlikely that they would be 
asked to abandon all the fruits of their aggression. As the 
ptice of “peace ” they would almost certainly be able to retain 
half of them.’ 

The League has thus encouraged aggression instead of 
sitting in judgment on it. The result has been a steady 
accumulation of ‘ intolerable situations’ which, as General 
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Smuts foretold and warned the League in 1919, would 
inevitably tend to an explosion. The explosion has since 
taken place in three areas, and is imminent in a fourth. 

Peace, as the Archbishop of Canterbury wisely remarked 
on October 22, is not an ideal in itself. It is what results 
from the achievement of ideals. The League jurists, by 
defining aggression in a purely technical manner and ignoring 
in their definition most of the circumstances antecedent to 
military action, have given the Council and Assembly far 
too easy a task. The result has been a real or imagined 
conflict between law and morality in every case where aggres- 
sion as the lawyers define it has taken place. And in this 
connexion it must be noted that an imagined conflict between 
law and morality is as fatal to the acceptance of the law as a 
teal conflict. The Passive Resisters, the Ulster Loyalists, 
the Irish Rebels, the Spanish Socialists in the recent rebellion, 
were all people who saw a conflict between their moral rights 
and the laws under which they lived or might be asked to 
live. Where such conflict exists, the law can never stand. 
The issue will be decided either by a change in the law or by 
a breach of the law leading usually to the arbitrament of 
force, No law can ever be enforced in the teeth of a strong 
public opinion animated by moral principles, however 
misconceived these principles may be. 

Obviously no body of moral principles which might 
have informed the League’s definition of aggression would 
have been sure of acceptance by all nations in all circum- 
stances, but it is easy to imagine certain principles. which 
might be applied and which could be sure of enjoying really 
convinced and enthusiastic support by the majority of civilised 
peoples. . The League cut itself off from this indisputable 
source of strength by framing a purely mechanical ‘test of 
aggression. There will always be occasions—and the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute may well be one—where even a badly 
framed question will produce the right reply. But at the 
root of the League’s weakness lies the knowledge that it is not 
morality, nor even political expediency, which informs its 
decisions, but a barren legalism devoid of moral content. 
This fact does not, of course, justify the breach of political 
engagements (most of which are devoid of moral content), 
but it explains why such breaches occur, why they cannot be 
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held in check by moral precepts, and why the world is not 
prepared to punish them by force. It also provides the 
answer to the argument that the League in its present form 
must be preserved—if not for the assertion of the rule of law, 
then for the assertion of moral principles in international 
affairs. 

We can now see how really powerful is the case which 
Sir Herbert Samuel brought against the League. The grave 
deficiencies in its policy and proceedings to which he draws 
attention are in no sense accidental. On the contrary, they 
derive directly from certain false assumptions and principles 
on which the League is based. The League is not a moral 
agent which has been guilty of unaccountable errors of 
judgment. It is a body seeking to secure acceptance of its 
own arbitrary recommendations (hurriedly made in the heat 
of a crisis) as the only alternative to the continued acceptance 
of the status quo. It is not a body which constricts the 
sovereignity of its member States, but a body which inserts 
itself as a third party to every dispute, and demands, like the 
original disputants, satisfaction as the price of peace. This 
satisfaction it does not derive, nor profess to derive, from the 
harmonisation of the terms of settlement with any body of 
moral principles, nor even with the canons of mere political 
expediency. It is, like every similar institution, from the 
committee of a women’s institute to a great trade union, 
concerned above all for its prestige. ‘When, as in the case 
of Japan and Manchukuo, positive action would have 
weakened its prestige, it takes no action. When, as in the 
recent crisis, it sees a chance of acting effectively, it acts, 
But to what end ? What are the moral issues involved in the 
present Abyssinian dispute ? What are the conditions of a 
moral settlement? First and foremost, the abolition of 
slavery ; secondly, the creation of conditions permitting of 
ordered progress for Abyssinia, and the security of life and 
liberty for the native tribes; thirdly, the restoration and 
pteservation of order on the frontiers; fourthly, a quick 
settlement to avoid fruitless loss of life. Compared with these 
four requirements, the question whether the negotiations 
are conducted under the egis of the League or whether the 
mandate shall be in Italian or British hands is, from any moral 
standpoint whatever, secondary. And it would be secondary 
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from the League’s standpoint also if the League stood for 
moral principles and if its prestige was bound up with their 
supremacy. As it is, we have seen 'that the League ‘stands 
for a barren legalism : the law has been broken (not the moral 
law, but the politicians’ law), and the law-breaker must be 
made to accept the authority of the court. 

In existing circumstances the League can do nothing else. 
We, as members of the League, cannot do otherwise than we 
have done. But that is a thousand times removed from 
saying that we wish this tragic and anarchic muddle to become 
stereotyped and canonised as the permanent and best possible 
peace organisation. It has neither sought peace nor pre- 
served peace. The main force behind the League, and the 
only politically effective force, has been the determination 
not to order peace and ‘ to establish it with judgment and with 
justice,’ but to preserve the status quo created by the post-war 
treaties. | Fortified as it was by the bayonets of France, the 
League achieved not a little, but almost from the beginning 
it has bitterly disappointed all genuine lovers of peace. Sir 
Herbert Samuel himself has been second to none in his 
championship of the League, but he, like everyone else, 
realises that, whatever may be said of the foundations of the 
peace organisation, the foundations of peace are yet to be 
laid. 

It is essential, if the world is to proceed to this urgent 
task, that it should not be handicapped by the emotional 
loyalties evoked by the league idea, but that it should proceed 
to analyse with the utmost ruthlessness the weakness of the 
present League structure. It is no good saying, in the 
midst of anarchy, that we have saved the world from anarchy, 
or saying that we have set up the rule of law in international 
affairs when we have plainly and obviously done nothing 
of the kind. Nor can we pretend that we are asserting the 
supremacy of moral principles when we ate merely asserting 
a barren and eclectic legalism. If we persist in doing these 
things, from however good a motive, we shall end in saving 
the League at the price of peace. It is the first task of states- 
men to put first things first, and in foreign policy the cause 
of justice comes first and the cause of peace second, ‘and the 
cause of the League nowhere at all, unless and until it ceases 
to be an organisation for asserting a sterile legalism and 
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becomes an organisation for promoting justice. Only then 
shall the other things be added unto it. 

Now, what answer do practical men give to this argu- 
ment? It is invariably the same. They say that the ideal of 
a League of Nations devoted to the promotion of justice is 
Utopian. I do not believe it; but if it is, cadit.quastio, It 
is the height of folly to promote and work for a League 
which does not seek to promote justice merely because a 
lot of sentiment has grown round it in the etroneous belief 
that it does. 

Rather let us work on the old maxim that to state the 
problem fairly is to advance more than half way towatds.a 
solution of it. 

_ The first thing to remember—the whole world knows it 
to-day, but it will soon try to forget it—is that it is not a 
question of war or law, but of substituting, for the right of 
private action by sovereign States in dealing with their 
neighbours’ affairs, an effective system of public action. In 
both cases the use of force is exceptional; in both cases 
it will sometimes be required. The right of private action 
when it existed, and in so far as, in law, it survives, is limited 
only by the morality of the State which exercises that right, 
just as a man’s rights in most of his petsonal relations are 
limited only by the dictates of his own conscience. No 
nation will ever surrender the right of action except when 
it knows in advance the principles that will be applied by 
the third party in settling its disputes, and when these prin- 
ciples are in general conformity with its own morality. It 
will also require to be satisfied, as Englishmen are in the 
English law courts but as no one is in the Chinese or Abys- 
sinian law courts, that the principles will be honestly applied 
in the light of a real knowledge of the facts. You cannot 
invest with the sanctions of morality and wisdom the hurried 
conclusions of committees of politicians with no previous 
knowledge of the matter in dispute. Nations do not prepare 
to go to war out of fun or cynicism. Statesmen might 
occasionally wish to do so, but their peoples will not allow 
them to. The war mentality under modern conditions is,, 
in fact, only engendered by a long accumulation of genuine 
gtievances bitterly felt. The possibility of a) deliberate 
recital, over a long period of time, of fictitious incidents made 
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notorious by Government propaganda cannot, perhaps, be 
altogether discounted, but the possibilities are very much 
against it. It may be noted that neither in the Manchurian 
nor in the Abyssinian dispute has any responsible person 
denied the genuineness of the grievances alleged. 

One conclusion at least emerges from these considerations. 
If the League is to be revitalised in the cause of peace, its 
membership must be limited to nations subscribing to a 
common morality, and its range of action must be limited 
to those matters to which that common morality applies. 
If there is a world-wide agreement on the solution of the 
problems created by anarchic conditions in uncivilised border 
Statés—as to the proper solution of colonial problems, in 
other words—let these principles be declared and acted upon. 
But if there is not, it is much worse than futile for any League 
of Nations to attempt to regulate such matters. Such an 
attempt, in the absence of a common morality touching on 
the point, can only mean the enforcement of their own 
morality by one group of Powers upon another group which 
holds a different morality. However much more powerful 
one of the two groups might be, the attempt to impose its 
morality would be nothing more nor less than the use of force 
as an instrument of policy. The same considerations apply 
to questions arising out of the breakdown of government in 
an ofdinarily or formerly civilised country, and to the still 
commoner question of the right of civilised countries to 
close their gates against imports or immigrants, or to refuse 
‘to allow the development of sources of raw materials which 
they do not themselves require. Whatever may be the right 
answers to these questions, it is perfectly obvious that they 
ate questions to which a number of different answers are 
conscientiously given by conscientious people. To say, as 
we ate saying to-day, that these are not questions which 
nations may answet for themselves, but which they must 
agree to allow other nations to settle on their behalf, is 
metely futile when the nations raising the questions know 
that they are going to be judged by the very nations whose 
actions are responsible for the questions arising. 

The League, if it is to be anything more than the dip- 
lomatic instrument of the pre-war Triple Entente, must 
either secure agreement among all the Powers in advance on 
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the principles on which these ever-recurring problems— 
which have been thrown up everywhere from the first dawn 
of history—are to be solved, or it must be less ambitious in 
its aims. Actually, the line of possible: progress for a recon- 
stituted League is clear. Instead of starting with the pre- 
servation of the status quo as its object, and seeking to express 
its growth in the rapid strengthening of its powers of coer- 
cion, the League of the future must set out with the clear 
realisation that if the rule of law is to be substituted for the 
unrestricted right of private action it must fitst secure an 
agreement as to the law to be enforced. This may-mean in 
the beginning a great restriction of the sphere. of its activity, 
It may be possible to make only a very small beginning, and 
almost all the graver international problems might have to 
be left outside its province. But it would at least be setting 
out on a path which leads somewhere, and which could and 
would be extended a little further in each decade. At present, 
every so-called forward step taken by the League is. a step 
towards a crisis, and the only discernible policy inspiring its 
action is the desire to make sure that the:crisis will be so 
grave that even the most aggrieved nations will hesitate to 
assert their rights. 

This way lies disaster. If the so-called ‘sanctity of 
treaties’ becomes a dogma of Geneva, the only possible 
result would be a coalition of the ‘ dissatisfied Powers ’ against 
the League. Italy would be thrown, like Poland, into the 
atms of Germany ; Spain would probably follow suit, and 
Belgium almost certainly. The concert of Europe would be 
destroyed, and a world war would be inevitable in a genera- 
tion. Spain in such an event would probably hold. the 
balance ; a Socialist Spain would stand by France ; a Mon- 
archist Spain by the Central Powers. England would become 
an adjunct to the policies of Moscow, with France as the 
honest broker. Not even a reconstituted British Fleet 
(which, incidentally, may be no more adequate numerically 
to the defence of our trade routes than the present one). can 
preserve the status quo of 1935 any more than it could pre- 
serve that of 1713 or 1815. No one but a fool imagines that 
the map of the world in 2030 will resemble in any substantial 
degree the map of the world as it was four years ago. If 
these changes are to be made peaceably it can only be because 
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and in so far as the world can reach a real agreement in 
advance as to the lines and conditions of change. 

It is not impossible that even to-day substantial agreement 
could be reached on some important questions of principle, 
but the vital matter is that the prestige of the League of the 
future shall only be engaged in disputes where such agreement 
has been reached. If this is not so, then the League must 
either become the champion of the status quo (thus committing 
itself to a losing battle at the start), or must commit itself to 
enforcing ad hoc solutions representing merely a majority point 
of view. Such a policy opens up nothing but a long vista of 
desolating war. Along other lines, the possibility of progress 
towards the rule of law does at least exist, and the ground as 
it is gained can probably be held. However small at the start 
the range of such a League’s activities, the fact that within 
that sphere it really stood as the defender of clearly defined 
principles would enable it to mobilise a real public opinion on 
its side. If, as is to be hoped, the first principles laid down 
concerned the essential liberties of conscience and opinion, 
and if, as a second principle, member States were bound to 
give clear economic and fiscal advantages to each other at 
the expense of non-member States, the new League would 
at least, and within a very few years, have ended the vilest 
evil of present times—the persecution of civil and religious 
opinion. 

Until the League acquires a conscience, it has no future 
as'an agent of peaceful progress. The most discreditable 
feature of the League to-day is its personnel. It is not a 
club, nor even a good hotel, but an hotel where all are wel- 
comed and no questions are asked. That people still continue 
to stay in it is a sign that the world is ready for a real experi- 
ment in world government. To see that that experiment 
does not perish amid a welter of political rhetoric is the first 
duty of all decent people. But the experiment in world 
government is not yet begun. The rule of law has not yet 
been. attempted, nor have we even begun to see the first 
beginnings of an attempt to apply moral principles to political 
ptoblems. Given good will, all these things can be attempted 
and some of them can be achieved. But first of all we must 
clear our minds of humbug and conceit. 


DouG.as JERROLD. 





FRANCE AND THE PRESENT CONFLICT 
OF IDEALS 


By RanpotpH HuGHes 


Ir is important to have a just idea of French opinion on its 
various sides respecting what is popularly known as the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute ; for in this matter, which, so far from 
being of merely local or ephemeral interest, is sure in its 
ultimate consequences to act with decisive effect and for a 
long time to come upon the destinies of Europe, and hence 
upon those of the world at large, France, together with 
England—whether in collaboration with or in opposition to 
England—is the chief protagonist, the most determinative 
of all the agents engaged. What the French are thinking 
cannot be said to be adequately conveyed through the ordinary 
channels of the English daily Press: certain newspapers, by 
garbling and other processes of distortion, deliberately falsify 
French opinion ; others omit to take any notice of consider- 
able sections of it; and, at the best, day-to-day sahareg, 
however accurate it is, hardly allows of anything like 

comprehensive survey of the whole field. In what follows 
I shall try to give a conspectus of this opinion, as represen- 
tative, as objective, and as little tendentious as possible. . If 
at times I seem to be bringing into prominence facts which 
many Frenchmen would doubtless prefer to see passed: over 
in discreet or charitable silence, I would plead that I am only 
doing so because my subject demands it ; and at the outset 
I should like to be permitted to say that from first to last I 
speak as one who loves France (not merely as a woman, as, 
accotding to his own confession, does one of ,the most 
notable of our elder statesmen), with a large love based upon 
a fairly intimate acquaintance with her land, her people. and 
her literature. It also may not be altogether impertinent to 
add that if here and there, constrained by a regard for truth 
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and common sense, I refer with a lack of reverence to pro- 
nouncements of certain gentlemen on the extreme Right, my 
political views in general accord very largely with theirs. 

In the first part of this paper I shall deal with the judgments 
of those who in the present conflict take the part of Italy 
against Abyssinia, or at least are opposed to the application 
of sanctions against Italy. But with this, in nearly all cases, 
is implicated the much bigger question of the League of 
Nations: the soundness of its underlying principles, its 
desirability, and its practical efficacy; for the majority of 
those who espouse the Italian cause are, in varying degrees, 
very severe critics of the League. With this paramount 
question I shall begin, and I shall summarise the chief charges 
formulated against the League; then I shall pass on to the 
subsidiary question of sanctions, and give the reasons for 
which they are condemned ; and then to special difficulties 
which France has to encounter, and which perhaps are 
imperfectly appreciated by other nations to whom they are 
not incidental. 

Most of the views presented in this section proceed very 
largely if not exclusively from critics situated at some point 
on the Right, from the moderates to the extremists. In this 
connexion I shall not hesitate to quote freely from the Action 
Frangaise, a paper that is all too little known in England. 
The Times and other English newspapers affect to disregard 
it as being of little or no account ; but its influence in France 
(and in Belgium and French Switzerland), particularly in the 
universities and in a by no means negligible part of the 
intelligentsia in general, is unquestionably profound, if it is 
not so extensive as the Action Franzaise itself would like its 
readers to believe. It is not too much to say that M. Charles 
Maurras, the philosopher from whom it takes its lessons, is 
one of the most potent forces shaping political thought in 
Europe to-day. We may disagree soto ca/o with his doctrines, 
but, whether we are practitioners or theorists in the business of 
politics, we cannot afford to ignore them. 

Secondly, I shall recapitulate the views of those who oppose 
the more crucial if not all of these foregoing arguments, and 
who therefore believe in the League of Nations, and are in 
favour of some measure of sanctions being brought into play 


against Italy. In general, these views emanate from persons, 
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journals or parties who ordinarily occupy some position on 
the Left in politics. 

I shall give much more space to the former set of opinions, 
for they have received very little circulation in England. 
The latter set, on the contrary, have been much and success- 
fully canvassed in England, and it will be safficient therefore 
to sum them up rapidly. 


The catdinal charge made against the League by its out- 
and-out enemies is that it is excessively ideological; and, 
what is worse, that the assumptions upon which it reposes are 
not only ideological, but fallacious and illusory in the extreme 
—in other words, that it is out of touch with and at variance 
with realities, and hence that of its nature it is a force making, 
not for peace and order, but for disorder and war. 

This cry, with many variations, but usually on a note of 
angry impatience and alarm, has gone up frequently of late 
in a fairly large section of the French Press. Thus, according 
to M. Stéphane Lauzanne, the chief document of the League 
is ‘an ideological pact which has always refused to face 
realities’4; the League, says M. Léon Daudet, seeks to 

‘ control and regulate everything from a position outside and 
above reality’ 2; dreams of this kind, affirms another writer 
of the Action Franpaise, * ate an obstacle to life,’ and he bids 
us ‘ shake off the yoke of the absurd Genevan Cloudland ’ and 
* get back to a sense of realities.’ ? The most thoroughgoing 
of these realists, and the master of most of them, is M. Charles 
Maurras, who is perhaps the most cogent (his opponents 
would say the most plausible) of all the European critics of 
the League. For many years past—from its inception, in fact 
—he has denounced it insistently and consistently ; being a 
true philosopher, he has sought to reach straight through to 
its fundamental premisses ; and, more fully than anyone, he 
has explained why it should be regarded as an extravagant 
ideological blunder and one of the most serious menaces to 
civilisation. It is based, he maintains, upon a radically false 
conception, that of the essential friendliness, benevolence or 

1 Matin, October 3, 1935. 


® Action Frangaise, October 15, 1935. 
8 Action Frangaise, ‘ La Politique,’ October 12, 1935. 
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goodness of the various members of the human race, whereas 
in truth this particular animal can only be understood if 
studied in the light:of the two ancient principles : man is to 
man a wolf, man is to man a god. The League is a negation 
of history ; it takes no account of ‘ the stream of ideas, the 
movement of peoples, the experience of the ages, and the 
main directions in which life and time are flowing,’ and thus 
it is the most reactionary of all institutions.5 It does not see 
that the development of the modern world is from unity to 
differentiation, and not, as it presupposes, from differentia- 
tion to unity ; medieval Christendom was less of a unity than 
the Roman Empire, eighteenth century Europe was less ofa 
unity than medieval Europe, but far more of a unity than the 
Europe of the nineteenth century and that in which we are 
living to-day.* (The student of political ideas. will’ contrast 
with these affirmations Voltaire’s thesis that since the Renais- 
sance and the great geographical discoveries the nations of 
the world are, by the ties of commerce alone, increasingly 
related to one another in a unifying solidarity.”) In short, the 
League is only another and a more disquieting expression of 
the democratic idea, the rise of which marked a decline of the 
human spirit; feaffirming and amplifying all the wildest 
errors of democracy—equality, fraternity, etc.—it. is a sign 
of still further moral and intellectual decadence; it is ‘ the 
quintessence of democratic stupidity.’* M. Daudet (among 
many others), restating this indictment, says that the League 
derives from the same basic fallacies, invented or popularised 
by ideologues or Utopians like J. J. Rousseau, as the French 
Revolution, one of the most pernicious events of modern 
times, which has wrought incalculable harm to France and to 
civilisation in general.* Many of its sponsors, M. Maurras 
observes,!® think of it in their ignorance as something new 
in the world; but ancient history contains more than one 
example of the idea and the experiment—and the failure in 
which it ended. 


4 Action Frangaise, September 5, 1922. 
5 Action Frangaise, September 5, 1922. 
* Action Frangaise, May 20, 1932. 
7 See Essai sur les Maurs, xxiv, 28, and elsewhere. 
8 Action Frangaise, September 25, 1924. 
® Action Frangaise, October 15, 1935. 
10 Action Frangaise, October 26, 1935. 
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Such an institution, by its very essence in conflict with 
realities, cannot but be a. disturbing force ; so far from helping 
to establish and consolidate peace, it can only aggravate and 
increase the causes tending to produce a state of war. There 
issues;from it ‘an intolerable odour of dead bodies and 
blood.’ 4 

One of the great dangers of the League is that it tends to 
enlarge, to universalise, an event or action that otherwise 
would, rest local in its'scope. Thus M. Jean Thouvenin, in 
!’ Homme libre}* urges that a simple colonial conflict is being 
so handled by the League that it is on the way to taking on 
the proportions of a European war. M. C.-J. Gignoux, in 
la Journée industrielle* desires France to be waty of identifying 
herself too readily with the League to-day, lest she help to 
compromise the peace of to-morrow. Signor Mussolini 
himself, in an interview which Paris-Soir14 records with 
apparent approval, gives exptession to the same idea: ‘It 
would: be strange,’ he says, ‘that the League, whose aim is 
to avert war, should turn out to be only a sort of loud-speaker 
which amplifies it.’ Even certain Left-Wing provincial 
papers, such as /e Petit Provengal, ate at one.on this point with 
the most extreme organs of the Right; the League, says this 
journal, in its zeal to suppress a war in a corner of the globe, 
threatens to, bring about an explosion that will involve the 
whole world.5 M. Léon Bailby, in 4 Jour6 draws an 
horripilant picture of the way in which, little by little, the 
unsuspecting citizen is caught up in the terrible machine of 
wat, ‘ Oh, of course, things will advance piano, piano. You 
won’t be thrown bodily into the wat-machine. Only the 
flap of your coat will be caught at first, and then your sleeve, 
and. soon, your finger, and then it won’t be long before the 
whole of you is crushed, flesh and bone, without hope of 
escape... . .”.' This metaphor of the machinery of war, 
with the finger or the hand inextricably fixed in it, has been 
used by a large number of papers: it is well calculated to 
impress the populat imagination. 

11 Action Frangaise, September 15, 1921, and passim. 
12 October 3, 1935. 
18 October 3, 1935. 
14 October 7, 1935. 


18 October 14, 1935. 
16 October 9, 1935. 
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Le Journal of October 20, 1935,” brings another serious 
criticism against the League: in this new diplomacy, the under- 
takings entered into by the constituent members are so vast 
and vague that they easily lend themselves to wide differences 
of interpretation and hence are a fertile source of misunder- 
standing. When, in a particular case, the time comes to give 
effect to them, the party directly concerned always finds itself 
at variance respecting their implications with other Powers 
whose interests do not appear to be immediately involved ; 
thus, France cannot see eye to eye with England in the matter 
of Ethiopia, where much of capital concern to England is at 
stake, and England has not been able to adopt France’s 
attitude towards certain actions on the part of Germany 
which France cannot help regarding as being of vital import- 
ance to herself. -Candide,1® dwelling on the same drawback, 
says it will be a very long time before the requisite unanimity, 
of deed as well as of word, obtains among members of the 
League, and it further observes that a mutual assistance 
society such as the League, in order to tealise its designs, 
would have to dispose of unlimited resources, which is very 
far from being the case. 

One of the weightiest charges levelled against the League 
is that it consecrates the thoroughly unsound principle of the 
equality of nations, of the absolute respect of nationalities, 
without regard to their qualities, their achievements, and the 
responsibilities they have to meet. This principle, of course, 
is a corollary of the central article of faith of democracy, of 
which M. Maurras rightly declares the League to be a supreme 
expression, and it is all of a piece with the belief in the equality 
of men merely as men, and with the consequent inculcation 
of an absolute respect for the individual as such, for personality 
in whatever form it may be found. The resulting situation 
strikes a number of critics as being insupportably grotesque. 
What right, asks M. Pierre Dominique in /2 République,® have 
small nationalities, some ot ixem with a population no bigger 
than that of a French department, and with wealth, traditions 
and culture to match, to a voice in the deliberations of the 


17 And, of course, other organs ; all the examples of opinion adduced in the course 
of this article could be multiplied. 
18 October 10, 1935. 


4® September 25, 1935, 
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League? In other words, to help to form a decision which 
is going to control the destinies of Europe ? Imagine (he 
goes on) Andorra, Monaco, Liechtenstein combining together 
with such a purpose in view! But this is the sort of thing 
that happens when'a couple of dozen Lilliputian States think 
they ate at liberty to govern the world and have the 
handling’ of a corresponding number of boxes of dynamite. 
Once for all, he proclaims, the rights of nations should be 
proportioned to the duties they are called upon to ‘assume. 
Once upon a time there was a Eutope where 300 princes, 
bishops or Germanic towns made a merry show in the middle 
of the continent, but when’the Bishop of Munster, or the 
free town of Bremen, or the Prince of Anhalt flew into a 
temper, Europe, which then had a sense of measure, measured 
this action at its true worth. But alas! we have departed 
from certain wise diplomatic and even political traditions, 
and it is high time we returned to them.2® M. Pierte Gaxotte 
emphasises the same absurdity in Candide*4: no doubt, he 
says, Honduras and the Aleutian Islands are all’ in favour of 
war ; they will encourage us—who have to do the fighting— 
with voice and gesture; Denmark will give us a good 
testimonial, and the inhabitants of Melbourne will continue 
to go about their small concerns with the remark that these 
Frenchmen, after all, have only done their duty. . . . 

Even when all due allowance has been made for any 
qualifications of detail that may be called for, and particularly 
fot the fact that in the League Council the smaller States have 
a position more or less commensurate with their intrinsic 
importance, it would seem that this ney retains much 
of its validity. 

A further grievance in connexion with this question of 
small nationalities is that the latter are often likely; owing to 
commercial considerations, to be subservient to the wishes of 
one of the great Powers, and thus it is never sure that theit 
votes will have even the virtue of honest independence. In this 
case, humanitatianism becomes ‘a hypocritical cloak for selfish 
materialistic ends. This grievance is tersely put by M. André 
Vincent in /’Eclair du Midi, and he, in common with many 


20 Perhaps it should be mentioned that /2 République, in which these views are 
published, is a Radical journal—a fact from which they gain an additional weight. 

*1 October 10, 1935. 

% October 11, 1935. 
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other publicists, maintains that the Power which much more 
than any other actually does control the votes of small coun- 
tries is England, owing to the prestige of her Fleet and the 
financial pressure she can bring to bear. This constitutes a 
very serious complaint for very many (and probably the vast 
majority of) Frenchmen, especially when it is conjoined to the 
following consideration. Why should the several British 
Dominions, and India and Irak, all have separate representa- 
tion at Geneva? England has seven votes in the Assembly, 
while France has only one, and Russia, with her forty repub- 
lics, also has no more than one.?* This leads to a whole series 
of charges concerning England’s place and influence and 
motives as a member of the League, and with these we shall 
now proceed to deal, 

England’s position in the League is preponderant, so much 
so that the League without her is nothing: one of the most 
authoritative of those who have raised this complaint is 
M. Jacques Bainville, a highly reputed historian (recently 
elected to the Academy), and one of the pillars of the Action 
Frangaise ; in cases where England’s voice is not listened to 
(he says in Capital), or in cases where she does not choose to 
make it heard, the League is no more than a body without 
strength and without a soul ; so that it is always upon Eng- 
land in the end that everything depends, M. Léon Bailby 
speaks of ‘ the power wielded by the League of Nations in the 
name of Great Britain.’** The writer in Je suis partout who 
answers to the name of Le gardien de /a valise assures his readers 
that the bureau of the League is devoted to the English, and 
his readers are no doubt duly edified by the sermon he builds 
on this text. M. Léon Daudet, who never believes in mincing 
matters, avers that the League is nothing but an instrument 
of England, and that its experts are simply a set of lackeys, in 
the service not only of Ethiopian slave-drivers and burners of 
men, but of the financiers, oil merchants and Quakers of 
London.?5 Certain Swiss and Belgian critics express or re-echo 
the same complaint. The worst of it is, according to many 
of these censors, that if England does not get what she wants 
she at once begins to sulk, and threatens to withhold her 


23 See, ¢.g., /a République, September 25, 1935. 
%4 Le Jour, October 23, 1935. 
85 Action Franzaise, October 13, 1935. 
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co-operation when it is needed on future occasions, or to 


leave the League altogether.?¢ 

Naturally, England, in practically all cases; uses her pre- 
dominant position in the League uniquely to further her own 
interests, not, as many of her admirers believe, and as, she 
would like everyone to believe, to the greater glory of 
the Good, the Beautiful and the True. On this. point, an 
adequately representative purview, or even anthology, of 
incrimination, invective, and vituperation would demand 
the compass of a fair-sized volume. (I am not here suggest- 
ing that these charges and the accompanying overflow of 
emotion are not justified: I am simply recording them.) Let 
us for the present do no more than note the accusation 
reduced to its lowest terms : ‘ England only follows het own 
interests,’ asserts M. Maurras with a Rhadamanthine severity 
unrelieved by anything in the way of qualification; she has 
always so behaved in the past, and if she remembers services 
we may render her now, it will only be just when it best suits 
her to do so.” All that Great Britain considers and defends 
are. interests—her own interests, pronounces M, Marcel 
Chaminade in Je suis partout*®; and a number of other voices 
enlarge this cry into a chorus, 

What are these interests that Great Britain pursues with 
such tenacious selfishness? The primary one, of course, of 
which most of the others are merely a function, has to do 
with international politics on the largest scale.?® In the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century England sought Italy’s 
friendship and collaboration in the Near East, and even in 
1925 she was anxious that Italy should help her to acquire 
concessions in Abyssinia (who by that time had become a 
member of the League). Over all this time she had no fear 
of Italy—on the contrary, she looked upon her as a nation 

%* Capital, October 9, 1935 ; Journal, October 20, 1935. , 

%1 Action Frangaise, October 16, 1935. 

%8 October 12, 1935. 

*° On this matter see particularly: J. Delebecque, ‘A propos du conflit ‘italo- 
éthiopien,’ Action Franpaise, eee 1935 ; M. de Kerillis, Echo de Paris, October's , 
1935 ; Marcel Chaminade, ‘ Les Aspects ignorés de ]’affaire d’Abyssinie,’ Je suis partout, 
October 12; 1935; le Dr. A. Legendre, Capital, Spee tent te Temps, editorial, 


October 18, 1935; Pierre Varillon, ‘ L'Equilibre des 

Universelle, October 15, 1935 ; Henri Bérenger, * Les Sessions de Genéve,’ Revue de 
Paris, October 15, 1935; André Chaumeix, ‘Europe et le drame éthiopien,’ Revue 
des Deux Mondes, October 15, 1935. These \two. latter articles touch very com- 
petently on some of the major issues of the present crisis, 
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whom she had in tow; France, however, she thought was 
becoming too strong, and, true to her traditional Continental 
policy, she set about playing Italy off against France, flattered 
the maritime ambitions of Italy, and did all she could to 
intensify Franco-Italian naval rivalry, all to the end of main- 
taining and consolidating her own supremacy in the Mediter- 
ranean basin. But her plans were thwarted, for there super- 
vened an unexpected Franco-Italian rapprochement, and Italy’s 
naval strength—especially in the matter of submarines and 
aircraft—was increased to an extent which was never antici- 
pated, and this dangerously upset the balance of forces in the 
Mediterranean. Among other ensuing inconveniences, Malta, 
hitherto an admirable centre from which to radiate in maritime 
warfare, could no longer be tegarded asin normal circum- 
stances impregnable. And the all-important route to India 
was henceforth in jeopardy. Besides, owing to other causes, 
England had ceased to be undisputed mistress of the seas :. al] 
things considered, then, it might well seem that the very 
existence of the British Empire was threatened. Again, it 
would not do to have a powerful Italy installed in Abyssinia, 
for this would not suit England’s colossal hydraulic projects 
in Egypt and the Soudan (destined to double the area of the 
arable land along the Nile valley), which required a very 
extensive control of Abyssinian territory. Not to mention 
the disturbing consequences of an advance of Italian authority 
into Arabia and elsewhere, and possibly as far as Singapore. 
Facts such as these, certain French papers ®° have observed, 
were insisted upon by Mr. Winston Churchill at a Navy 
League banquet :. they cannot be dismissed as a French 
invention. 

There is no need to enter into the vatious specific com- 
mercial and financial considerations diligently elaborated 
by a number of French papers *4; they are merely a subsidiary 
detail of the major political consideration which has been 
outlined above. In this latter connexion, it is worth men- 
tioning a related reason formulated by M. Maurras * ; that 
English action in the present crisis is very largely dictated by 
ptide. England’s prestige has been declining for some 





© E.g., Paris-Midi, October 18, 1935 ; Action Frangaise, October 19° 1935. 
3% E.g., le Journal du Commerce, October 21, 1935. 
32 Action Frangaise, October 17, 1935. 
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time, owing chiefly to all too facile concessions—almost 
amounting to surrenders—she has made to America, to her 
Dominions and to Germany, and she is anxious. to prove to 
herself and to the world that she is still in possession of the 
qualities that gave her her supremacy. Many Frenchmen— 
many Europeans—shate the view that England has yielded 
far too much of late years, and in this they see a sign of 
national decadence. Some, even while apprehensive of the 
consequences, have not been able to suppress a cry of admira- 
tion at what they take to be a return of England to her old 
self ; they have been puzzled, they say, by the England of 
the last fifteen years, the faltering England of Mr. MacDonald, 
the England which consented to disarm, which gave over 
the proud maxim that she must keep command of the seas, 
and which paid excessive deference to the wishes of Germany 
and the United States.*8 

But the essential thing remains British interests, the threat 
to them, and measures taken to counteract that threat. When 
England’s fundamental interests are at stake she will stick at 
nothing, says M. Raoul de Nolva in /a Liberté,4 and this is 
a very widespread opinion. Thus we are brought back to a 
point upon which we have already touched: the belief that 
England is merely using the League to serve her own ends, 
and more specifically to organise a coalition against Italy. 
There ate not wanting critics who are convinced, in spite of 
all assurances to the contrary, that she actually wants wat, 
and that she dispatched her Fleet to the Mediterranean with 
this incendiary design. M. Léon Daudet ** says that he 
knows this to be the case, that he has been told so by a person 
of official standing (and he prints this information in capitals, 
a thing he always does when verbal resources fail him). 
He further suggests that England, having practically no army 
of her own, desires to send the sons of French mothers to do 
her fighting, and that in order to secure this military help she 
is dangling a very tempting loan before a highly embarrassed 
French Government.®* ‘ She is taking steps to buy the blood 
of Frenchmen [capitals again], at a time when the French 
birth-rate is decreasing.’ Not a few other writers have 


33 Journal des Débats, October 18, 1935. 

** September 23, 1935. 

35 Action Frangaise, October.11, 1935. 

36 Action Frangaise, October 10 and 11, 1935. 
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developed this theme of England’s slickness in getting other 
countries to do her fighting on land (sea fighting involves the 
loss of a comparatively insignificant number of lives).®” 

Whether her aims be strictly bellicose or not, her enthu- 
siasm for the League is very suspect, especially as it seems to 
be a thing of recent growth.** If the British Government 
makes idealistic professions of belief in the League it is (in 
addition to its general device to get control of the League for 
its own ends) in order to capture votes, for a recent referen- 
dum tevealed that a large section of the population had 
developed a liking for the League.*® There are no limits to 
English trickery, cunning, deceit, suppleness and all species 
of tortuous dealing. Resort is had to the wile of a campaign 
of false news.*° A sinister system of bribery has been 
instituted on a mirific scale. The English have paid the 
election expenses of French Left-Wing parties; English gold 
will be found in the pockets of M. Herriot and many another 
man who has spoken in favour of sanctions. M. Jéze, the 
French barrister who defended the Abyssinian cause at 
Geneva, had received a princely fee from England. » And so 
the entertaining story goes on; in this connexion many 
French papers have recently made great play with a phrase 
that is too recent to have a place in the dictionary: ‘La 
Cavalerie de Saint-Georges, which means English money, or, 
by extension, English bribery and corruption; it certainly 
looks well, and it lends itself nicely to such supplementary 
comment as ‘the crack corps of British idealism.’ “! This 
skilful campaign to safeguard English interests is supported 
by the most exalted and the most august powers of the State, 
from the peerage to the dignitaries of the various Churches— 
Anglican, Nonconformist and Roman Catholic; and even 
the forces of Labour are occupying themselves busily in its 
service.” 

England (according to certain French observers), intent 
on securing only her own ends, and at the same time pro- 


37 Le Journal, October 19, 1935; Action Frangais, October 24, 1935; Figaro, 
October 29, 1925 ; Candide, October 31, 1935. 

%8 Journal des Débats, September 25—and, of course, elsewhere passim. 

** Action Frangaise, October 22, 1935 ; Candide, October 31, 1935. 

#° M. Léon Daudet, lecture at Les Ambassadeurs, October 13, 1935. 

“| Action Frangaise, Candide, etc. 

“ Action Frangaise, October 19 and 22, 1935 ; Je-suis partout, October 26, 1935. 
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fessing adherence to League principles, is inevitably led to 
adopt a certain duality of procedure, which unkind critics 
call double-dealing, and this reacts with vitiating effect upon 
the League itself. If the League has, in Baron Aloisi’s 
words, been given to practising ‘a policy of two weights 
and two measures’ (a phrase that has become very popular 
in France), and therefore inspires distrust in French and other 
circles, this is very largely because of the vagaries of British 
policy, of which the League is to a considerable degree the 
instrument.. For example, England has viewed German 
rearmament (in contravention of League principles) with a 
remarkable complaisance, and she may even be said to have 
encouraged it. A thing that Frenchmen find it very hard to 
understand, and still harder to forgive, is England’s con- 
cluding a naval agreement with Germany practically behind 
France’s back, and, as some believe, to the detriment of 
France.4* Again, England has stood for the revision of 
certain clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, and yet her action 
in the present crisis amounts to an intervention in favour of 
the status quo.*4 

This brings us back to another weakness of the League 
already touched upon: the Pact demands acquiescence in 
general obligations, but members demand the right to exercise 
their individual judgment in particular cases, and this is true 
of England in an eminent degree. She has candidly said 
that she cannot give undertakings with respect to hypothetical 
cases in the future: that being so, it would be folly for 
France to count upon the League for that security which 
must always be her primary concern. 

The difficulty of arriving at agreement even regarding not 
distant eventualities is well seen in the present situation : 
England has asked France whether she will come to her aid 
in case of unprovoked aggression in the Mediterranean, and 
this seems to be a very simple question susceptible of an 
answer equally simple. Not at all, as numerous French papers 
have pointed out ; it may be extremely difficult to prove that 
an aggression és unprovoked ; history is full of examples of 
acts of aggression cleverly disguised as measures of defence. 
In the present case it must not be forgotten that England sent 
her Fleet to the Mediterranean before Italy had been declared 


#8 French Press, passim. 44 Je suis partout, October 26, 1935: 
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guilty of infringing the Pact, and before the League had 
decided to apply sanctions against her. Might not this, not- 
withstanding all English protest to the contrary, be inter- 
preted as a hostile act by Italy, and thus not implausibly be 
held to have provoked any aggression with which she may 
be charged ? 4° 

This has led us to the question of sanctions, which need 
not detain us long, for it has received a large amount of atten- 
tion in the English Press. It will be enough to summarise 
briefly the main French reasons urged against them. On this 
point there is more unity among French journals not definitely 
of the Left than on any other: although this is a League 
question, even democratic papers like 4 Temps, which are 
not inimical to the idea of the League, are on the whole 
extremely critical regarding the imposition of sanctions. It 
is very difficult, if not impossible, to draw a hard-and-fast 
distinction between economic and military sanctions, and no 
one will dispute that military sanctions mean war; therefore 
many French newspapers proclaim energetically that economic 
sanctions will very probably, and some say surely, result in 
wat. Take a simple case: supposing, now that the embargo 
on atms for Abyssinia has been lifted, a ship carrying such 
arms is seized and perhaps sunk by an Italian vessel. What 
will happen in that case ? “6 

Then the effects of sanctions on large sections of French 
industry and commerce will be ruinous ; and no less ruinous 
will be their effects on the trade of Europe and of the whole 
world ; thus the League of Nations will only have succeeded 
in aggravating the international economic crisis, which is the 
source of most of the calamities from which the world is 
suffering to-day.* 

Such questions as compensation of the consenting mem- 
bers for losses entailed raise ludicrous considerations: is 
France to be called upon to help reimburse Honduras, 
Liberia and—for you never know—the Aga Khan ? 48 


“5 Action Frangaise, passim ; Petit Parisien, October 15, 1935 ; Temps, October 25, 
1935. 

46 Le Matin, le Jour, le Journal, la Journée industrielle, le Journal des Débats, la Liberté, 
l’Intransigeant, I’ Ami du Peuple, Candide, etc.: the list is legion, and the dates include 
practically every day for many weeks, 

«7 All of the above-mentioned papers, and most particularly 4 Matin. 

48 Le Journal, October 16, 1935 ; Action Frangaise, October 17, 1935. 
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Moteover, it is highly doubtful if economic sanctions can 
be successfully applied. There are various loopholes of 
evasion, vatious channels through which Italy can receive 
the resources of which she is supposed to be deprived. There 
are the neutral countries (and decisions such as those of 
America not to allow certain exports to Italy are commented 
upon with much shrewd scepticism).“® There are the League 
members who refuse outright to be a party to sanctions, and 
there is the inertia of those members who suffer badly from 
their consequences. Many French newspapers give a pro- 
minent place to quotations from Admiral Consett’s The 
Triumph of Unarmed Forces, which shows that, in spite of what 
appeared to be a rigorous blockade, Germany, in the Great 
War, received, through the agency of neutral States, vast 
quantities of different commodities from firms in England 
and the Dominions and other of the Allied Powers. Finally, 
there ate avenues through which Italy may have access to 
financial replenishment.5° 

Again, account must be taken of the fact that Italy is a 
totalitarian nation, and that a State-controlled economic 
system is much less liable to suffer from sanctions than one 
tun on ordinary lines.5t Then it is questionable whether 
Italy has been legally condemned. What are these com- 
mittees—the Committee of Six, etc.—which have been so 
active in this direction? What is their standing ? How are 
they to be reconciled with the constitution of the League ? 
One thing is certain: they are not mentioned in the Pact. 
What member of the Council expressed an opinion on Italian 
and Abyssinian action? None: can the Council, then, be 
said to have condemned Italy ? 5% Again, there is Article XI., 
according to which any member of the League has the right 
to call the attention of the Assembly or the Council to any 
circumstance likely to affect international relations and thus 
disturb the good understanding between nations upon which 
peace depends ; but no one, in virtue of this article, brought 
to the League’s notice Italy’s proceedings in Abyssinia; this 

4° E.g., J. Delebecque, ‘ l’Amérique et Ja neutralité,’ Action Frangaise, November 7, 
I . 

he See especially Georges Dovime, ‘Les Lézardes du blocus financier,’ Action 

Frangaise, October 23rd, 1935. 

51 * Mobilisation économique,’ 4 Temps, October 16, 1935. 

58 See particularly, ‘ Une illégalité aux graves conséquences,’ J. Le Boucher, Action 
Frangaise, October 8th, 1935. 
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omission gave Italy a false impression, and thus was unfair 
to her.5* Italy, moreover, has the grievance that she was 
accorded very scant justice by those who drew up the Treaty 
of Versailles 5; and also that she was not notified until too 
late by England of the latter’s disapproval of her Abyssinian 
adventure (most French newspapers, since Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
speech in the House of Commons, have recognised, some 
very grudgingly, that this charge is ill-founded). 

Much of the French sympathy for Italy proceeds from the 
belief that she is the victim of a vast highly organised con- 
spiracy bent on the destruction of Fascism.®®> This conspiracy 
is the creation of two forces in particular: Freemasonry and 
Bolshevism. ‘The Second and the Third International, and 
all that is financed by Moscow, have resolved to overthrow 
Mussolini and the government he has succeeded in elabo- 
rating.5* Here British parliamentarianism, of which England 
is so proud, joins hands with the leaders, the agents and the 
minions of Russia.*’ But perhaps even more deadly in its 


hatred than Bolshevism, and more terrible in its multiple 
world-wide ramifications, is Freemasonry, which Mussolini 
has expelled from Italy. The accounts of this dark power 
in the French Press would furnish the materials for many 
shocker novels. Particularly enlivening is the extent to which 
England is represented as being at the mercy of this power ; 
British public life, from the Royal Family down, is permeated 
by this influence; British Masonry, obedient to some fell 
edict, has, for the prosecution of nefarious ends, resumed 
relations with La Grande Loge de France and even with the 
mote sinister Grand Orient (English Masons—of whom I am 
not one—will no doubt be vastly amused at this).58 

And so poor Italy is beset by Bolshevism, world Masonry, 
and British parliamentarianism, imperialism and finance, all 
more or less mixed up in varying degrees of conspiracy. 
There may be—there no doubt is—a certain amount of truth 
in the assertion that Freemasonry and Bolshevism have no 


53 Jacques Bainville, Action Frangaise, October 19, 1935. 

54 L’Homme Libre, October 14, 1935. This is a Radical paper. 

58 Action Frangaise, le Jour, l’Ordre, le Petit Bleu, etc. 

5° Candide, October 10, 1935 ; Je suis partout, October 26, 1935 ; Gavette de Lau- 
sanne, October 9, 1935, etc. 

57 L. Dandet, lecture at La Salle Wagram, October 5, 1935 ; Petit Bleu, September 25, 
1935, etc. 

58 Action Frangaise, Je suis partout, Candide, Paris-Midi. 
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love for Fascism; but of this truth the French have made a 
gigantic fable. Then there is the Latin affinity between 
France and Italy: for the one to advance against the other 
would be fratricide (this was not the feeling a few years ago— 
but it would be uncharitable to insist). And Italy is a highly 
cultivated country, the native-land of the Arts, the mother of 
Western intellectual progress, and to attack her is to attack 
civilisation.5® It is monstrous to think of siding against her 
with a race of barbarous and savage men, who enslave and 
burn and mutilate their fellows, and wear round their necks 
and their middles anatomical trophies which cannot be 
mentioned in the presence of ladies. This is the burden of 


the now famous manifesto signed by numerous French 
intellectuals on the Right.® 

Certain of Italy’s French friends are not very happy about 
the way she has conducted things; they deplore what they 
call her imprudence, and urge counsels of moderation upon 
her®; this discomfort at her proceedings is sometimes 
betrayed by amusing apologetic contortions; thus M. 
Thierry Maulnier,® a writer of superficial cleverness which has 
imposed upon a number of people, constructs a pretty piece 
of sophistry on this theme. We must not, he says, judge 
nations by the moral standards we apply to individuals ; 
Italy’s deeds must be measured, not by the motives which 
actuate them now, but by the effects they will have in the 
future (as if it were perfectly certain that these effects were 
in any case bound to be good!) Even the most hardened 
realists would hesitate to concur in moral acrobatics of this 
sort. It will be a sad day for the Action Frangaise when 
thinkers of the calibre of M. Maulnier take the ara of 
M. Maurras and others of his generation. 

But, whatever reserves have to be made, Italy has a 
perfect right, say her apologists, to engage in her present 
campaign of expansion; and England, too, the same or 
others admit, has a perfect right to take precautionary 


5® French Press of the Right, passim. 

®© Manifeste dintellectuels frangais pour la défense de l’Occident; this document, 
initiated by M. Henri Massis at the beginning of October, had within four or five 
days received 800 signatures, many of them of persons of impressive distinction. It 
was followed by other manifestoes in the same sense, emanating from vatious pro- 
fessional bodies, ex-service groups, chambers of commerce, etc. 

“ E.g., M. Henry Lémery, /2 Liberté, October 10, 1935. 

8 * Les Intellectuels juges de la civilisation,’ Action Frangaise, October 24, 1935. 
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measures; but, they add, the quarrel is not ours, and we 
have every reason for keeping out of it, especially as at the 
moment we are faced with very serious internal difficulties. 
France’s ré/e, in their eyes, must be that of a mediator, 
doing her best to prevent the conflict from growing intoa 
European war. 

France is conscious of a particular debt towards Italy, in 
that during the past few years she has arrived at undertakings 
with the latter which have eased certain frontier problems for 
her, and allowed her to concentrate her attention on the danger 
which menaces her from the North. This is a constant and 
heavy preoccupation with the great majority of Frenchman, 
and it is not at all sufficiently appreciated in England. France 
has been invaded no less than six times in the course of the 
past century and a half, and that creates a memory that takes 
on the proportions of a racial obsession. The English, who 
know nothing of such an experience, are hardly to be expected 
to realise what it means; and so whenever this question 
(which dominates French politics) arises, they approach it 
entirely ab extra, with a lack of intimate and realistic under- 
standing.®* I think the French are for the most part quite 
tight in their complaint regarding the English attitude in this 
capital matter, and it were to be wished that the English would 
bring to bear a little more sympathetic imagination when this 
problem comes up for discussion. 

This consideration, then, is at the back of most French- 
men’s minds when they envisage the present crisis, and it 
plays a large—the greatest—part in deciding what value they 
are to attach to the League. They fear that as a result of the 
present dispute Germany’s position will be strengthened, and 
that Hitler will ultimately become the arbiter of Europe.*4 
We have mentioned many reasons advanced by the French for 
believing that the League is a terribly imperfect institution, 
even if it is not an error in its fundamental conception, and 
that it could never be relied upon in any crisis in the future. 
Let us add one more to these: the League began to take the 
present affair in hand only after Italy had launched her attack, 
and some weeks elapsed before sanctions were applied: had 

$8 Action Frangaise, October 12, 1935 ; /’Intransigeant, October 4, 1935, etc. 

% See especially Capital, October 9; Journal des Débats, October 29, 1935 ; 
P’Intransigeant, October 4, 1935; /’ Homme Libre (Radical), October 4, 1935; Action 
Frangaise, passim. 
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such a thing happened in 1914 the Germans would have been 
in possession of Paris.*® 

A cumbersome machine of this sort may be a positive 
danger to a country which subjects itself to its operation, To 
conclude with the question which embraces all others : what 
then, in the name of French security, should be the French 
attitude towards the League and the obligations which 
membership imposes ? Certain papers, such as /e Temps, have 
no desire to do away with the League as it stands to-day, but 
recommend a spirit of empirical caution, which of course 
will not please extremists of either persuasion ; others ®* advo- 
cate a reform of the constitution of the League and an over- 
hauling of the articles of the Pact ; but that is a problem for 
the future, and the immediate urgent question is that con- 
cerning the honouring of one’s signature. To some minds 
the opposition between reason and what the Pact demands is 
so flagrant that it is better to scrap the Pact, even if it involves 
the imputation of dishonour. ‘Our obligation to take 
measures against Italy,’ says M. Henry Lémery, ‘is a fiction, 
and it is an idiotic fiction.’ ® ‘ After all,’ says M. C. J. 
Gignoux, ‘we didn’t sign a pact with absurdity.’ ®* M. 
Maurras draws a dangerous distinction between the ‘ legal 
country ” and the ‘ real country,’ and holds that in the present 
case the latter need not consider itself bound by the signature 
of the former. The English, he observes, with their political 
traditions, will be incapable of appreciating the distinction ; 
which is no doubt true. One wonders what M. Maurras 
would say—and do—if he found himself identified with the 
legal country (under a restored monarchy), and his present 
opponents set themselves against it in the name of what they 
took to be the real country. M. Daudet is, if that be possible, 
more positive on this point than M. Maurras. He is con- 
vinced that the League must go. It is a bloody (both senses) 
thing, an abscess, a cancer, a Society of Saliva, a set of knaves, 
fools, scallywags and cannibals, an assembly of judicial brutes 
masquerading as men.’ It is many other dread things before 


*5 Echo de Paris, September 25, 1935; Journée industrielle, October 10, 1935; 
Candide, October 25, 1935. 

% £.g., Journte industrielle, October 11, 1935. 

La Liberté, October 10, 1935. 

$8 Journée industrielle, October 17, 1935. 

** Action Frangaise, October 10, 1935, and passim. 

70 Action Frangaise every two or three days. 
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M. Daudet splutters into capitals. If modern politics is a 
circus, M. Daudet is its undisputed Barnum. Which is not 
to say that his sentiments respecting the League, conveyed 
in the speech of a caveman, are not in very large part true. 

Such, in brief, are the typical views of those who are 
opposed to anything in the way of drastic or effective action 
being taken against Italy. Before passing to the contrary set 
of opinions, I should like to register a protest against the 
campaign of calumny to which England has been subjected 
in what must be regarded as an important section of the 
French Press. I do this simply because I am anxious to see 
France and England united in the closest and most cordial 
association possible, for I believe that such an association 
would more than anything else contribute to ensure the peace 
of Europe. Now if thete is anything calculated to militate 
against this desirable and indispensable partnership, it is pre- 
cisely these intemperate outbursts of for the most part wholly 
gratuitous slander—far more bitter than anything that has 
been published in Italy. It is no use making light of these 
Press attacks, or thinking the silence of contempt is the most 
effective weapon to employ against them. For they penetrate 
to a considerable portion of the population of France, and 
they go to form a body of opinion or prejudice which has not 
a little to do with the determination of international relation- 
ships ; against such public feeling silent disdain is of no avail, 
for it does not even reach the consciousness of those con- 
cerned ; the only thing to do is as much as possible to show 
up malice and misrepresentation in their own unamiable 
colours, and to leave a sense of fair play and of the grotesque 
to do the rest. I would also say that my protest does 
not arise from any antipathy to perfectly plain and even 
mercilessly trenchant speaking ; on the contrary, I regret that 
such speaking, which for many centuries was not judged to 
be out of conformity with what is best in the English genius, 
and in its more impressive achievements constitutes one of the 
gteatest English titles to respect, has in the past few decades 
been discouraged, until it has finally fallen into what it is 
much to be trusted is no more than abeyance ; but the plain- 
ness and the trenchancy must be justified, they must be in 
the service of real truth against real error or real enormity 


of whatever kind. 
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If the assaults in question were all of the same otder as 
that launched in a particular number of Gringoire—a cacata 
charta™ if ever there wete—there would be no necessity 
to accotd them the slightest attention. For such productions 
at once alienate the sympathies of by far the greater part of 
the audience they were meant*to impress. It is well known 
that most educated Frenchmen were ashamed that such an 
article as that of Gringoire should have been printed in France, 
and that being so we need say no more about it. The 
remarks to which we shall refer appear in papers which have 
incurred no such measure of general if not universal 
teprobation. 

In the first place, Frenchmen should realise that many 
profoundly patriotic Englishmen would not disagree with 
certain of the charges which we have noticed in preceding 
sections. For instance, with that concerning the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement ; not a few of his fellow-country- 
men were glad that in this connexion Lord Lloyd should 
have spoken as he did in the House of Lotds: his language 
was as strong as that of any French writer who has criticised 
England’s action in this matter; even many of those who 
would accept Lord Londonderry’s plea that Europe in 
general and France in particular stood to gain by this Agree- 
ment would still consider that France had been treated in 
a way that was so little friendly as to be positively discourteous. 

As for interests, well, we all have our interests, and it 
would be suicidal folly not to keep an eye on them; those 
French writers who ate England’s most censorious critics in 
this respect happen at the same time to be the stoutest guar- 
dians of French interests in every department. It also cannot 
legitimately be objected that England’s attitude towards the 
League of Nations is dictated by practical considerations ; 
the French themselves, as I have shown, almost exclusively 
measure the League of Nations in terms of French security. 
And this, of course, is perfectly right. Many Englishmen 
believe that if the League can establish international order, 
that will be the best thing for English interests (and for French 
interests too). But there are also many other Englishmen— 
a much greater number, I believe—who think of the League 
in purely idealistic terms, apart from any considerations of 

" Catullus, carm, xxxvi. 
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interest. And this brings us to the gravamen of the French 
charge: that the English professions of faith in the League 
ate insincere and hypocritical. This, I think, is a very large 
and a very serious error of judgment. There are no doubt 
English hypocrites of the kind imagined by the French (as 
there are equally no doubt French hypocrites), but in this 
case their number is so small as to be quite negligible. This 
point must be got right: the English enthusiasm for the 
League of Nations is sincere, and it has something of the 
quality of a religion. I would add that I, who record it, 
am little disposed to share it. Certain French papers recog- 
nise this sincerity, but a large number do not, or-only pay 
facile lip service to it. 

The remarks on British bribery are so absurd on the face 
of it that they call for no refutation ; almost as absurd are the 
stories about the association of English Masonry with the 
great grim plot of Masonry in general, but there is more 
plausibility here, for Fascism has undoubtedly aroused the 
hostility of Masonry in certain quarters. Everything becomes 
funny, however, when M. Maurras quotes a letter from a corre- 
spondent inveighing against the misdeeds of English Masonry 
and other English institutions (including the Cavalry of St. 
George) ; this correspondent, you expect, accorded the honour 
of citation by M. Maurras, is a person of education, of mature 
judgment, and otherwise qualified to pronounce on the forces 
at work in one of the greatest crises of history? You are 
mistaken ; his age is twenty, and he is a baker’s (or is it a 
butcher’s ?) assistant. Which does not prevent M. Maurras 
from adding the rhapsodic commentary ‘ Est-ce beau!” 

We only laugh when we read that Mr. Eden is bellicose, 
ferocious and sinister * ; but we cease to laugh when we are 
told that he is a gentleman only in respect of his coat and 
his trousers,’* and when we come upon comments in the 
lowest of taste on the personal appearance of Sir Samuel 
Hoare.’* It is difficult to qualify in measured terms our 
feelings when we find the Archbishop of Canterbury accused 
of ‘ hypocritical naiveté,’ and when we ate informed that for 
him the Kingdom of God and the United Kingdom are one 

% Action Frangaise, passim. 
™® M. Xavier de Magallon in /’ Avenir de Loir-et-Cher : article gleefully reproduced 


in Paris. M. Magallon has acquired some reputation as a poeticule. 
74 Action Frangaise, October 8, 1935. 
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and the same thing.”® As for the Archbishop of West- 
minster, his actions, we learn, arouse in France feelings of 
rancour, distrust and horror.’® 

M. Daudet accuses us (without giving any proofs) of 
engaging in a campaign of false news. He himself is guilty 
of something similar when he says that in the Bandar-log 
Mr. Kipling intended to represent the French *? ; whereas it 
is well known—or should be well known—that in these 
creatures the author of the Jungle Book meant to convey a 
picture of the American people. (But M. Daudet knows 
vety little of English literature, and he usually commits some 
gross blunder whenever he mentions it. His signal ignorance 
of this literature does not prevent him from expatiating upon 
it with heavy dogmatism and an air of omniscience at regular 
intervals in his ex cathedrd pronouncements in the Action 
Frangaise.) Again, certain French papers translate the revela- 
tions of Admiral Consett into terms of English dishonour ; 
they dwell in particular upon quantities of cement exported 
from England and used by Germany to build structures 
on the battlefield from which English and French soldiers 
were shot down. But they omit to mention any of the con- 
siderable qualifications with which Admiral Consett accom- 
panies his revelations; and of course they take good care 
not to give the information (recorded by Admiral Consett 
himself) that upon analysis the cement in question was found 
not to be British. 

Perhaps the most detestable of all the accusations made 
is that England is reluctant to send soldiers into the field, 
and manceuvres to get other people to do her fighting for 
her. After the achievement of the English Expeditionary 
Force in the late war, such an accusation is one of the mon- 
strosities of our time. 

Another charge little calculated to increase the under- 
standing between the two countries is that the English always 
have, whether they express it or not, a smug or insolent feeling 
of superiority over other nations, and that they make no 
exception. in favour of the French. M. Jean Fayard, for 
instance,’® says that for them anything that is not British is 

78 Ch, Maurras, Action Frangaise, October 19, 1935. 
76 Ch. Maurras, Action Francaise, October 22, 1935. 
77 Action Franzaise, October 4, 1935. 


78 Je suis partout, October 19, 1935. 
Vor. CXVITI—No. 706 
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inferior and more or less contemptible ; and that they make 
no distinction between the French and the natives of New 
Guinea. M. Jean Fayard was at Oxford, and he himself will 
probably admit that he was treated there with nothing but 
kindness and consideration. Obviously, his sojourn there, so 
far as acquiring a knowledge of England is concerned, was a 
waste of time. As for his manners, Frenchmen of real breed- 
ing may be safely left to pass an opinion on them. It is 
pleasing to be able to mention the fact that certain French 
journals ** have protested against this campaign of vilification. 
In passing from a paper such as the Action Frangaise to a paper 
such as 4 Temps, one frequently has the sensation of leaving 
the company of a set of desperadoes for that of an assembly of 
gentlemen. 

It would be inequitable to conclude this protest without 
admitting that there are English papers which are sometimes 
guilty of conduct just as reprehensible as that to which we 
have drawn attention. Lord Castlerosse, for example, in the 
Sunday Express of November 3, delivers himself of much 
mischievous nonsense regatding the constant attitude of the 
French towards England. They hate us, he tells us, and all 
one can say is that he had better speak for himself. He also 
says that Englishmen are insulted in the streets of Patis, and 
that it is ‘ positively dangerous to speak English in a public 
Paris place.’ Talking as one who knows Paris probably better 
than Lord Castlerosse, I have no hesitation in saying that this 
is untrue. Frenchmen perhaps do not know that Lord 
Castlerosse’s unlettered and almost illiterate vacuity is 
accotded no attention by educated Englishmen. The same 
paper, on October 29, published another equally ludicrous 
and contemptible article by Mr. Stephen Graham, purporting 
to be a study of the French nation. This article tells us that 
‘ the French are a small people, with little heads, little bodies, 
small feet ’—in fact, in every respect they are petty. The rest 
of the article is to match. Do the French need to be assured 
that such ill-bred and malicious ignorance only obtains 
credence among the ignorant ? Unfortunately, as they might 
reply, the ignorant are the master forces of a modern 
democracy. 

We come now to those who have a large faith in the 


1® E.g., Je Journal des Débats, le Temps, 
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League of Nations, and are prepared to go to the full extent 
of the consequences of that belief, and therefore, incidentally, 
believe that sanctions ought to be applied to Italy. With 
almost all their arguments English readers are already 
familiar, for they happen to coincide with the views of the 
majority of the people of Great Britain, to which very full 
expression has been given in the Press. It will be enough, 
therefore, to sum them up succinctly ; and the relatively small 
amount of space given to them will not be taken as indicating 
that I consider them any less important than those which I 
have tried to summarise in what precedes. On the contrary, 
I would emphasise that they are highly important, for they are 
shared by a very large number of Frenchmen. 

Those of this persuasion ®° believe in the League of Nations 
as an institution capable of establishing a new world order, in 
which war (and other of the chief evils of humanity) will have 
no place. They contend that they are not merely idealists 
striving for some happier state of things to be realised in a 
more of less distant future, but that they are serving the best 
interests of present-day France. France, according to them, 


will find her greatest security as a member of a strong League 


of Nations, and she should associate herself as closely as 
possible with England in the latter’s efforts to make the 
League an effective reality. If she does not do this, she will 
run the risk of finding herself isolated in Europe, and this is 
the greatest danger she can know. As M. Jules Romains 
says,®! not only honour, but also interest, dictate that she 
must adhere to the League. The fact of honour (as well as of 
interest) is insisted on by many of these writers; France 
must respect her signature in all cases, and not only when 
she judges it will best serve her immediate purposes to 
do so. 

These writers’ robust faith in the League is not disturbed 
by any of the inconsistencies or other faults with which that 
institution has been charged. They view with equanimity 

* See especially numerous articles in /"Humanité (Communist), e Populaire (Social- 
ist), /’Ere nouvelle (Socialist-Radical), /’CEwre (moderate Radical), /’Aube (Catholic 
Left), Ja Croix (semi-official Catholic). Some of these articles, and in particular those 
of Jules Romains and Jean-Richard Bloch, are very eloquent ; and on the whole there 
is more eloquence, if less mordant asperity, in the writings of this side than in those of 
the opposite party. 

1 Interview in Candide, October 10, 1935. Candide, of course, does not agree 
with M, Romains. 
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even what others would call her palterings with regard to 
Germany’s violations of the Treaty of Versailles. Those 
violations, they say, are not to be compared with Italy’s pre- 
sent action; they were merely negative, while this is some- 
thing dreadfully positive.8? Of England’s sincerity they have 
not the shadow of a doubt; even if idealism did not drive 
the English to support the League whole-heartedly (and they 
believe it does), considerations of interest alone would be 
sufficient to do so.* 

Even Abyssinia is, according to them, not the black sheep 
which she has been represented as being. M. Cachin, in 
)’ Humanité, paints a very flattering picture of the Ethiopians, 
in which he shows them to be a nice likeable people, of idyllic 
sterling virtues.64 A distinguished novelist, M. Mauriac, 
makes an energetic and impassioned protest, @ propos of a 
caricature by Sennep, against the contumelious way in which 
the Ethiopians have been treated in many French journals, 
and speaks of the unfortunate reaction which such treatment 
is likely to provoke among the various coloured races of the 
world.8> He enters his remonstrance in the name of essentially 
Christian principles, and argues that, all things considered, 
the Abyssinians cannot be regarded as being less civilised 
than the Italians. 

The Italians, indeed—and Signor Mussolini in especial— 
meet with the most stern disapproval from all the writers on 
this side. Some of them go as far as to say that the Italy of 
1935 is more guilty than the Germany of 1914.86 Many draw 
a distinction between the Italian people (including the Mon- 
archy) and the Duce, and regret that the former should be 
ruthlessly sacrificed to the overreaching ambition and vanity 
of the latter.8? The central motive of the Duce’s enterptise is 
not economic or any other practical interest, it is that itch for 
fame which turns glory into vainglory ; he is a dangerous 
megalomaniac, and it is this megalomania that the League of 


8? Jules Romains, Interview, Joc. cit. 

83 See especially M. Jean Piot’s excellent remarks in /’CEwre, October 29, 1935. 

84 This plea in favour of Abyssinia is at least in part supported by certain English 
witnesses. E.g., letters to The Times from Mrs. Rosita Forbes (October 30, 1935) and 
Mr. L. I. Athill (October 26, 1935); and passages of Mr. G. F.-H. Berkeley’s The 
Campaign of Adowa and the Rise of Menelik. 

** Figaro, September 25, 1935. 

® Le Populaire, October 4, 1935. 

8” E.g., Gaston-Martin, ‘ Superpatriotisme,’ /’CEwre, October 18, 1935. 
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Nations has got to crush at all costs.8* It is not to the point 
to say that France and England have frequently in the past, 
in their colonial expansion, done precisely what Signor 
Mussolini is doing to-day. There is advance, progress, 
evolution in history, and, with the advent of a new law, a 
more sensitive conscience, what was permissible in one 
century becomes a crime in the next. The nations have 
voluntarily agreed to act in accordance with a higher concep- 
tion of morality.*® As for the argument that the opposition 
to Italy is an opposition of various forces to the Fascistic 
principle, that is a revised version of an old story, frequently 
resorted to by reactionaries in the past, and it may be dis- 
missed as having no value.®® Apart from the question of 
France’s best interests, it is absurd to talk of France remaining 
neutral in this struggle. You cannot be neutral before a 
crime.*! In the name of Law and Order, Italy must be taught 
that she cannot act thus with impunity, and so sanctions must 
be applied against her with all rigour. Yes, whatever be their 
consequences—even if they lead to war. But there is little 
ptobability that they will lead to war: that is a gross exaggera- 
tion of the people who are interested to take Italy’s part.% 
It is impossible to conclude this section without mention- 
ing M. Jules Romains’ celebration of what has taken place in 
the late deliberations at Geneva. A rite was in process of 
coming to birth, a rite more charged with meaning than any 
event in past history. Here for the first time a tribunal of 
humanity was successfully established, and a decree of justice 
was sent forth such as the world has never heard before. All 
the League’s previous failures, falterings and crimes were 
suddenly transcended, and the League became the strong 
reality which many had thought it never would become. This 
was the moral and judicial organisation of mankind, the sub- 
stitution once for all of law for violence in the relations 
between the nations.®* All of this long article should be read. 
It is the most eloquent of all the pronouncements that this 


controversy has called forth; it is the most eloquent of all 


88 Jean-Richard Bloch, ‘ La gloire déshonorée,’ /’CEwre, October 11, 1935. 
8° Jules Romains, Interview, Joc. cit. 

%® Gaston-Martin, Joc. cit. 

*1 Jean-Richard Bloch, Joc. cit. 


* Press of the Left, passin. 
8 I’CEwore, October 28, 1935. 
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the apologies yet made for the League of Nations. It is all 
the more striking in that M. Romains has frequently been a 
very severe critic of the League in the past. 

On this side, too, there are manifestoes ; M. Romains has 
launched one in opposition to that of M. Massis, and it has 
been signed by men of the standing of M. André Gide. 
M. Mauriac has launched another, a manifesto of the French 
Catholic intellectuals, and it, too, can boast of distinguished 
signatures.°* And so this question has divided the French 
nation into two camps, which have very nearly become armed 
camps. M. Maurras has issued a list containing the names of 
140 and more deputies who are in favour of sanctions, and he 
has solemnly promised that in the event of France being 
dragged into the war all these deputies will be killed imme- 
diately. And there is no doubt, given the temper of adherents 
of the Action Frangaise, that this threat would be carried out. 
It is highly amusing to read M. Maurras’s exhortations to his 
followers to get ready for these 140 and more murders, to see 
to it that their pistols and revolvers are in working order, and 
that their kitchen-knives are bright and sharp. But the situa- 
tion has been, and perhaps still is, really serious ; to a degree 


that is not appreciated in England, it contains all the elements 
of a civil war. 


What then is the conclusion at the end of a review of the 
opinions and forces in play ?, Many of the arguments of those 
opposed to sanctions lose much if not all of their validity 
because they would not, and could not, be invoked in the 
case of a wat against Germany, say. There, most of the same 
consequences—dislocation of industry, loss of French lives, 
etc.—would necessarily ensue, and they would be met in a 
spirit of acceptance. But they are not faced in this spirit in 
the case of a war waged in the name of the League of Nations, 
and there lies the crux of the matter. In the last analysis, 
then, it all comes down to the question whose primary 
importance we began by asserting: a belief or a disbelief in 
the principles and the efficacy of the League of Nations. 

And this, too, is the ultimate question for England. If 
you have faith in the League, then you are going to risk 


%¢ It is a misrepresentation to say, as docs M. Jean Fayard (Candide, October 19), 
that the é/ite of the nation are ranged on the other side. 
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everything for it. But if you have not faith in it, what then ? 
As I have already said, I consider that the peace of Europe 
will be best ensured by co-operation with France. It is a 
mistake to think that there is any serious fundamental differ- 
ence between the minds of the two countries; as Marshal 
Pétain said the other day, they are complementary, and each 
one needs the other. Most Englishmen, who understand 
the French language, feel much more at home, I believe, in 
the company of educated Frenchmen than they do in that, 
say, of Americans of whatever class. What is certain in 
any case is that France and England are to-day the principal 
makers and trustees of civilisation, and that alone makes 
their collaboration absolutely imperative and a duty. But 
that is not enough; the old enmity between France and 
Germany must be composed, otherwise there will always be 
danger of disturbance in Europe. This composition should 
not be difficult, especially when it is remembered that Ger- 
many too is a creator and a sponsor of civilisation; she, 
France, and England between them furnish to culture all 
the elements that are of prime importance. A close union 
of the three nations would be the best means of guaranteeing 
civilisation—the only sort of civilisation which we can find 
it worth while talking about. Another consideration is 
that such a union would very probably be invincible from 
a military point of view, and that more than anything else 
would help to establish peace in the world. 

One thing is certain, and that is that England cannot fall 
back on any isolationist policy. To inculcate such a policy 
is to show a strange ignorance or distegard of the lessons of 
modern history. Owing to recent economic and other 
developments, England, whether she likes it or not, belongs 
to Europe. Sheer interest, as well as honour, demands 
that she should take her place—and it will necessarily be a 
high place—among the family of European nations. In 
any case she cannot depend upon her Empire, which becomes 
less and less of a Greater England. There is another alter- 


native: General Smuts has advised that if we ever have 
to choose between attaching ourselves to Europe or to 
America, we should take the latter direction. But civilisation 
in the sense that means most to us does not lie that way. 
It is natural, perhaps, that General Smuts should not realise 
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that. Anyhow, that must be our final question: what is 
best—and not chimerically best—for civilisation ? 

It is interesting to note that the friction between France 
and England which I have deprecated is, even in its present 
form, by no means a new thing. A most remarkable parallel 
to the situation of the past few months is to be found, almost 
exactly 100 yeats ago, in a series of forty-one epistolary 
atticles entitled France et |’ Etranger contributed by Balzac to 
La Chronique de Paris from February to July in the year 1836. 
These articles, which have never received the attention they 
deserve, show great political grasp and acumen, and are 
another of the many things which justify Balzac’s proud 
boast that he was one of the four master minds of the century 
in which he lived. They have to do mainly with the relations 
between England, France and Russia, and the control of the 
Mediterranean and of the approach to India—a matter which 
Balzac considered to be ‘ the most immense in the annals of 
European history.’ As a military power (according to Balzac) 
England was of no account: her one arm was her Fleet, and 
this Fleet had won a supremacy which was embarrassing other 
nations more and more. If English diplomacy had been 
candid, it would have admitted that its real objective was 
domination in the Mediterranean and command of the trans- 
African route to India; this for England was and must 
continue to be the most vital of all considerations, much 
more than any concerned simply with the Continent ; whereas 
France’s continental position made other interests supreme 
for her. Therefore England would always be interested in 
the destruction or subordination of some fleet or other ; and 
in the present case she was doing her best to play off the 
Russian against the French Navy. Her sole concern was her 
interest, and to further it she would resort to all kinds of 
hypocrisy and perfidy; so true was this that she must be 
reckoned to be the greatest enemy of France, to whose 
interests she would always be detrimental. 

It is this spirit which the two countries must labour to 
eliminate at all costs. Europe is wise, concludes Balzac, it 
will always resist any invasion of the old world by the new : 
which shows that he had a vision of Europe as a unity ; and 
realised that Europe and true civilisation are inseparable. 


RANDOLPH HUuUGHEs. 
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THE ELECTION—AND AFTER 


By A. Wratr Trsy 


BroaDty speaking, the result of the General Election is a 
vote of confidence in the Government: a verdict which is 
at first sight more satisfactory than spectacular, but which— 
as I shall hope to show later—has more significance than is 
immediately apparent from the almost monotonous sequence 
of constituencies in which there is ‘ No change.’ 

True, the Government have lost ninety seats, But owing 
to their enormous (and admittedly excessive) majority in 
1931, they stood to lose evetywhere. Actually their losses 
were mostly in single spies up and down the country, not 
in big blocks in any particular district. And those losses 
were in any case far fewer than were predicted from the mete 
swing of the pendulum by their own and the Socialist sooth- 
sayers. 

There was nothing, for instance, to compate with the 
clean sweep of the recent Canadian or the previous American 
election ; the Baldwin Government stood to lose more, and 
practically lost less, than the Salisbury Government of 1900 and 
the Asquith Government of 1910 when appealing for a similar 
vote of confidence after five and four years in office. A 


‘Cabinet with a working majority of some 240 need not 


anticipate any change in Downing Street until the autumn of 
1940. ‘That means stability in government, and presumably 
in policy, with all that it implies at home and abroad. But 
also it means something more. 

The Opposition, presumably, did the best they could, 
and actually they put up more candidates than the Govern- 
ment—725 against the official 595. But though they did 
better than in the disaster of 1931, they have not recovered 
anything like the position of 1929. That means, and can 
only mean, that something has happened to disturb the 

795 
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traditional theories of parties and pendulums since the 
war.} 

But by way of clearing the ground, let us first examine 
certain other aspects of the case. 

By common consent the 1935 election was the quietest 
and most orderly ever held. There were no riots, hardly any 
broken heads, and the election egg is no longer a marketable 
commodity. It will soon cease to be even a music-hall joke, 
for the spirit of Eatanswill is in decline. 

But Eatanswill, and even a Mid-Lothian Campaign, could 
hardly survive into an age in which every candidate complains 
that people will no longer go to indoor political meetings. 
Labour still pins its faith to the open air, the soap-box, and 
the casual passer-by ; and, so far as my own observation goes, 
Labour is right—that is the only way you can get people to 
listen in public. A political faith that defies the British climate 
has given sufficient proof of sincerity. 

The truth, probably, is that in these days most people 
listen to the broadcasts by political leaders, which they can 
hear by their own fireside and switch off at will, instead of 
going out to see their local member at some ‘ grand rally.’ or 
“ mass demonstration ’ that turns out to be a mere travesty of 
enthusiasm. On the whole the new method is an improve- 
ment. True, you miss the life and colour of the old political 
meetings, and, unfortunately, you cannot heckle a loud- 
speaker. But there is ample evidence that people do listen 
carefully to these political broadcasts—at any rate, at election 
times, for I doubt if they would tolerate them as a regular 
feature—and some evidence that they discuss and compare 
the respective apologias afterwards. 

No doubt this is sometimes hard on the local candidate, 
who may feel less important than before. But in fact a good 


1 The actual number of votes cast for the two leading parties in the last three 
elections was as follows : 


1929. ° : ° : . é 8,636,473 
1931 (Con. Nat.) . d é F ‘ 11,90$,925 
1935 (Con. Nat.) . ° . . ‘ 10,455,017 


But these particular totals are always subject to the large qualification that the number 
of uncontested constituencies varies at every election. 
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candidate usually gets the attention he deserves, and, although 
we no longer ‘ chuck him in the river first and’ hear what he 
has to to say about it afterwards,’ the polling figures ate 
conclusive. 

Take first the last three pre-war elections : 


1906. January. 3 ° . 88-4 per cent. voted. 

1910. Januaty . : ‘ agro?! | ” 

1910. December.  . . 860 9, 
Average . ° - 84 ~=Css, » 


The polling, on the old limited franchise, was quite 
extraordinarily high. 

There have been seven post-war clections—on the large 
new tegisters. Omit the first, in 1918, at which the percen- 
tage of votes cast was only 58'9;. but the conditions were 
then completely abnormal with so many voters) abroad.or 
living at long distances from home. In the subsequent five 
elections the figures were : 


1922. ; é - . - 75°4 per cent. voted. 
1923. , 4 } . © 741 ys F 
1924. ts m . 7 + 806  ,, m 
1929 *, P $ 4 ° ? 79°5 ” ” 
193t . j ° ° é © IFC 9s # 
Average. ‘ MITRE ois é 


The gross figures for 1935 are not finally complete at the 
moment of writing, since a petition for a new election may 
possibly be presented at Kelvingrove (where voting papers 
are alleged to have been inadvertently spoiled). But the 
total proportion of votes cast last month ‘was 71 per cent.— 
a considerable falling-off from previous elections. 

It is to be noted, however, that the decline is far larger 
in the South than the North. Taking ten constituencies at 
random, we find the following results : 


North. South. 
Carlisle . . gopercent. voted | Epsom . . 66 per cent. voted 
Durham . - 85 4, 4 Harrow . - 64° 43 4 
Barnsley . s18q i345 is Harwich ‘Gog, os 
Huddersfield . 73 ,, - Hampstead . 59 ad 
Ripon. “a <n Westminster . 50 ,, - 


It is, incidentally, rather amusing that the constituency 
which has the honour of housing Parliament appears to be 
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the one which takes the least interest in its representation ; 
but that by the way. Allowing for the admittedly greater 
attention paid to politics north of the Trent, the decline in 
the polling percentage is probably accounted for by. three 
distinct factors. 

First, a considerable number of voters (mostly Con- 
servatives but with a sprinkling of Liberals) remembered the 
enormous majorities of 1931, concluded that the seat was 
reasonably safe in 1935, and did not trouble to vote. Secondly, 
a number of strong patty men, who voted reluctantly for a 
political opponent in 1931, decided that twice was once too 
many, and abstained. And, thirdly, a small number of 
Socialists and Liberals stated openly that while in the national 
interest they could not bring themselves to vote against the 
Government at this juncture, nevertheless as sound party 
men they had no intention of voting for it, and these also 
stayed away. 

But, taken as a whole, over the long series of General 
Elections, the proportion of votes cast is not only high, but 
remarkably steady. Compare it, for example, with the 33 per 
cent. that is not unusual in county council and local elections, 
and the contrast is too clear to be missed. Allow for the aged, 
the sick, the absent and (on the new registers) the electors 
who are registered in two constituencies but can only vote in 
one, and it will be seen that at least three voters out of four 
exercise the franchise. 

That disposes of the politician’s bugbear.of apathy. We 
may demonstrate less than in the old days. But it is at least 
possible that we think more. 


One major difference between pre-war and post-war 
Parliaments is that women now elect and are eligible for 
election to the House of Commons. (The barrier of sex still 
operates in the House of Lords.) It happens that there are 
some two million more women than men in the country, and 
we are therefore, in theory at least, under petticoat govern- 
ment. How far is that true in practice, and, if true, in what 
way does it operate ? 

There are no statistics to show whether the percentage of 
women who go to the poll is larger or smaller than that of 
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men; and the only indirect method of comparison available 
—between constituencies where women ate in a large majority 
and those where the male vote is preponderant—suggests that, 
taken by and large, there is little difference between the sexes 
in this respect. The smaller amount of interest which women 
are presumed to take in politics may be counteracted by the 
larger proportion of women in the home. It is usually easier 
for a woman than for a man to leave her work for a few 
minutes. 

But the way in which women vote is obviously of more 
importance than the actual number who go to the polls, Here 
again, owing to the secrecy of the ballot, thereare no available 
statistics. But difficult positions sometimes fall to a flank 
attack when they are impregnable to direct assault, and the 
problem is not wholly insoluble. 

An analysis of the electoral rolls shows that the pro- 
portion of the sexes varies very considerably in different parts 
of the country. In some two-thirds of the constituencies the 
average is 52 women voters to every 48 men, but in 134 
constituencies the female vote is 55 per cent. or more, and in 
twelve constituencies it is over 60 per cent. 

Women congregate especially in watering-places, such as 
Bournemouth, Hastings, and Southport (62, 61, and 6o per 
cent. respectively), and in the more prosperous inner suburbs, 
such as Hampstead, Chelsea, Paddington, and Marylebone 
(63, 62, 61, and 61 per cent. respectively). The nearest 
approach to an Adamless Eden is South Kensington, which 
actually achieves 68 per cent., or rather more than the ‘ two 
women to every man’ of the old music-hall song. 

On the other hand, there are fifty-three constituencies 
where women are in a minority. These are mostly in mining 
and heavy industrial districts in Durham, Yorkshire; and 
South Wales, where male labour has practically a monopoly 
of the wage market, and the surplus young women who want 
work outside the home usually have to migrate to a town 
some distance away. 

I made a comparison between these 187 constituencies 
with an abnormal sex ratio, to see if they furnished any key 
to the controversial question of the feminine mind in politics. 
The ballot prevents any record being made of the way 
women vote, but it occurred to me that an analysis of the 
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political colour of those places where women ate in a large 
majority and a small minority might provide some indirect 
indication of their allegiance, Here are the results. 

Taken as a whole, the newly-elected House of Commons 
has 2} supporters of the Government to every member of the 
Opposition. But in the 134 constituencies where women 
form 55 per cent. of the electorate or over, the ratio is no 
less than 14 to 1; they elected, in fact, 132 supporters of the 
Government to nine members of the Opposition... And in 
the twelve constituencies where women are 60 per cent. of 
the electorate or over, there are twelve supporters of the 
Government and not one single member of the Opposition 
in the new Parliament. 

Now for the other side of the shield. There are fifty- 
three constituencies where women are in a minority on the 
register. ‘Those constituencies return seven supporters of 
the Government and forty-seven opponents—forty-six 
Socialists and one Communist. 

These figures seem to me conclusive. Make every 
allowance for social and industrial factors, for old-time 
political allegiance and masculine advice to inexperienced 
womenfolk (which may or may not be accepted or acceptable), 
and the fact remains that Conservative preponderance: is 
greatest where women most outnumber the men, and that 
the parties of the Left score most. heavily where the men 
outnumber the women. 

Explain it how you will—a woman’s belief in authority, 
stability, and the existing order or, if you wish, her lack of 
imagination and her intellectual failure to see the promised 
land—but the result remains the same.. The individual 
woman may be anything from a die-hard Tory to a Red 
Communist, but women in the mass are more inclined to 
Conservatism than men. 

This is a new factor, but probably a permanent factor of 
some considerable importance in our political life. 

As to the aspects of the women’s vote, there are no indi- 
cations that women prefer to vote for women, but some slight 
indications that they do not. In none of the constituencies 
where women greatly outnumber the men, for example, has 
it been thought worth while to run a woman candidate. 
Had women had any particular desire to be represented by a 
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member of their own sex, I take it that in one of these districts 
where their vote is in effect decisive their preference for a 
woman member would have been effective had it. been 
expressed to the party managers. 

On the other hand, it is useless to analyse the votes cast 
for women candidates against the votes cast for men, because 
women get the worst chances in the constituencies. The 
innate chivalry of all political parties sees to it that women 
have every opportunity of fighting the forlorn hopes. If 
there is a safe seat, a man gets it, If there is a lost cause, a 
woman has the privilege of expounding it. 

The truth is that women do not get fair play as candidates, 
probably because they are considered a liability rather than 
an asset by practical party organisers and agents—who ate, 
after all, interested in results and not in genders. If, then, 
we ate to have women in Parliament at all (and even the 
complete male admits their uses on subjects of which. they 
have special knowledge), it would probably be worth while to 
arrange that in certain selected constituencies women should 
oppose women. 

A possible alternative would be the creation of a few 
special constituencies for which only women were eligible as 
members. The scheme might be difficult to work out, but 
it would be worth taking trouble to remedy the present 
anomalous position of the unfortunate woman candidate. 


These preliminary points being disposed of, let us now 
look into the matter of the swing of the pendulum, and its 
apparent interruption in 1935. 

There was a time when ‘ins-and-outs’ succeeded each 
other with monotonous regularity at Westminster every five 
or six years, and the thirty or forty years of the late Victorian 
period during which this sequence lasted made it seem almost 
a law of Nature. A longer survey shows that its very 
regularity was abnormal and probably fortuitous. 

The party system in British politics goes back to the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, but it really began to flourish 
with Robert Walpole. It has now functioned in recognisable 
form for two centuries, but duting the first fifty years of that 
petiod the Whigs were in office without a break. And 
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during the second fifty years the Tories were in office with 
not more than one or two insignificant interruptions. The 
party pendulum had a very leisurely swing in those days. 

There followed the great Victorian age of port, piety, and 
party. Our concern is only with the third, but a simple 
computation shows that party politics did not function with 
perfect regularity even in the golden days. 

From 1832 to 1874—a period of forty-two years—the 
Liberals hardly lost an election. There was one great Con- 
servative Administration (the famous Peel Government of 
1841), but that was quite exceptional. The Liberals held 
office altogether thirty-two years to the Conservatives’ ten. 

Then came a change. In the thirty years after 1874 the 
Liberals only held office for eight years to the Conservatives’ 
twenty-two; and though they came back in 1906 apparently 
stronger than ever, and won three elections running, the last 
Liberal Government came to an end in 1915. Since then the 
Liberal Party has come more and more to resemble the 
asteroids—a collection of minor bodies with eccentric orbits 
and small attractive power which are only occasionally visible 
in the darkness of outer space. 

It looks, then, as if the real swing of the pendulum 
functioned to a longer and slower rhythm than is commonly 
supposed. But politics does not move to a merely mechanical 
beat; and this computation by the calendar, though a con- 
venient ready-reckoner, leaves the imponderables out of 
account. We can approach those issues best by examining 
the collapse of the Liberal Party and the new preference for a 
Coalition or National Government. 

Liberalism as a creed stands for liberty and the redress of 
gtievances. So do we all. But it happens that Liberalism 
came to stand emphatically for political rather than social 
liberty, and for the solution of political rather than social 
problems ; with the result that its working philosophy was 
found, in the long run, to be inadequate as a basis of life. 

The first indication that that inadequacy was making itself 
felt is in an obiter dictum of Mr. Gladstone towards the end of 
his long life. After the usual lament at the degeneracy of the 
age and the rising school of politicians, the old statesman 
remarked that ‘Interest has moved away from politics and 
theology towards the vague something which they call social 
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reform ; and they won’t make much out of that in the way 
of permanent results.’ 

Social reform in those days meant old age pensions, 
factory legislation, the minimum wage, compensation for 
accidents, municipal enterprise in better housing, a little 
experimental municipal trading, and a host of other things. 
Now, Gladstone was a humane man, and no doubt he would 
have agreed that all or many of these things might be desirable 
or productive of desirable results. He would merely have 
denied that it was the function of the State to tackle such 


matters. And that was the common feeling among the 
Liberals (and many of the Conservatives) of the time. 

Hence the rise of Labour as a new political force—fox it 
seems to me mere pedantry to derive Keir Hardie and his 
associates from the Chartists of forty yeats before. The 
Chartists were essentially political reformers; the new 
Labour men of the 1890’s cared little for politics, or at least 
for the political issues that were agitated under the old 
dispensation, but were consumed with a burning zeal for 
better homes, better conditions of work and play, and a 


higher standard of living for the workers. The Chartists were 


political doctrinaires. The new Labour movement was not 
a doctrine, but a gospel. 

The pioneers were inexperienced, they were extreme, but 
they were sincere. And they felt—and said so with refreshing 
frankness—that there was something insincere about the old 


patty fights and the old party doctrines. To them there was 
no economic man; there were only human beings concerned 
with economics, but with many other things as well. One 
might almost say that they had no political principles, only 
personal loyalties. 

At the start this reform movement was instinctively more 
antagonistic to the Conservatives, as the party of authority, 
than to the Liberals, as the party of liberty. But that par- 
ticular alignment gradually changed. The Tory who abomi- 
nated Socialism when it attacked property had real sympathy 
for Labour when it treated society and the State as a living 
organism that must expand and change with changing 
circumstances ; this might be bad Burke as expounded at the 
pithead, but at least it touched the Tory heart where Bright 
and Cobden had only offended the Tory head. 
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This silent sympathy was no doubt reinforced by the 
practical consideration that Labour was winning votes at the 
expense of the Liberals, not the Tories. Had it been possible 
for the two Left wings to coalesce, as W. T. Stead and many 
others hoped thirty years ago, the situation would have been 
extremely dangerous for the Conservatives. But, so far 
from coalescing, it became more and more difficult for Liberals 
and Labour even to co-operate. 

True, a Liberal Government introduced Old Age Pen- 
sions and Health and Unemployment Assurance with Labour 
approval. But as a whole the Liberal Party still believed in 
the political and economic State of Victorian times, which 
Labour had rejected at the start ; and in that sense Liberalism 
only offered a fait accompli to an electorate that was beginning 
to want a constructive social policy. 

Liberalism was not killed by its internal feuds—it had 
suffered these before, and survived—but by its internal 
inhibitions. It could not think in new terms in a new age. 
Labour offered a social hope where Liberalism had merely 
an individualist creed that time had made reactionary. Can 
we wonder that Gladstone’s prophecy turned against his 
own party, and that Labour won the day against Liberalism ? 


There remains the recent emergence of the Coalition or 
National type of Government as a second factor which still 
further disturbs the normal or abnormal swing of the political 

dulum. 

England, said Disraeli once, does not love Coalitions. 
But that good party man said it in a moment of exasperation 
when a Coalition was about to vote him out of office. We 
may reasonably require better evidence. 

Better evidence exists. Broad-Bottom Ministries and 
Cabinets of All the Talents have from time to time been 
brought into the world by the midwives of Downing Street, 
but until the war these piebald political litters had been 
neither long-lived nor successful. Queen Victoria thought 
more highly of Lord Aberdeen’s capacity than anybody else 
in the country, but no amount of Court favour could make the 
nation believe that the Coalition which ‘ drifted into the 
Crimean War’ was anything but incompetent. 
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Thirty years later the now ageing Queen, alarmed at the 
pother over the Franchise and Redistribution Bills of 1884, 
hoped to replace Gladstone by Goschen or some other 
neutral-tinted politician at the head of a Centre Party. But 
this alarming project was quickly strangled by a compromise 
between the Whig and Tory chiefs, and Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee resumed their customary warfare. 

Another thirty years elapsed, and the Asquith Coalition 
began to function uneasily under the stress of war. Nothing 
looked less like permanence than the party truce; yet of the 
last twenty years, eleven and a half have been passed under a 
Coalition. And the present Coalition looks like lasting five 
yeats more. Obviously something has happened to change 
the mind of the country on this issue. 

It is well known, of course, that Mr. MacDonald hankered 
after a Coalition in 1930: a minority Prime Minister, whose 
life hangs by a thread, would not be human if he did not. 
It is less well remembered that Mr. Baldwin expressed some- 
thing of the same thought when he became Prime Minister 
of a party Government in 1924: 


We know that we have received support from many of those who at 
ordinary times might have given their support to other parties. They 
have attempted to put into power a National Government, and it is-in 
the exercise of that trust that we shall hope to deserve their confidence. 


But two swallows do not make a political summer if the 
rest of the flock refuse to follow; and though the actual 
difference between the votes cast for Government and 
Opposition may seem narrow—54 to 46 per cent.—it argues 
active support rather than passive toleration. 

The country has come to that conclusion, I think, on 
more than one gtound. The older men remember the 
futilities of party strife—which nearly became civil war— 
before 1914, and will pay a high price to avoid that negation 
of statecraft again. From the mere fact that it has to accom- 
modate mote parties than one, a National Government may 
sometimes give the appearance of weakness. But almost 
anything is better than a party Government which gives the 
appearance of strength and is actually impotent. 

To the younger men, who have grown up since the war, 
Ulster is little more than a name. To them the case for a 
National Government is largely that it is stronger and more 
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effective in foreign affairs than a patty Government. Dic- 
tators do not grow on English soil. But in dealing with 
dictators who have suppressed their own parties, it is better 
to. speak with the voice of a nation than a party.? 

These arguments are effective, though certainly not con- 
clusive. There are, after all, other departments of State than 
foreign affairs. Is a National Government more efficient than 
a party Government in conducting the business of home and 
Empire, economics and finance ? 

It depends, of course, on what you want. History shows 
that for the remedying of political grievances there is nothing 
like a Liberal Government. But there are no longer any 
political grievances; only questions of government and 
economic problems. History suggests that the peculiar 
virtue of the Conservatives, and their abiding instinct for 
order, shines more steadily in administration than adventure, 
Now, administration is always the large part of government, 
but there are times when it is not the greatest. And a Cabinet 
which merely runs the administrative machine efficiently 
to-day will not be doing all that the country expects 
of it, 

There is no reason to doubt that the Government will 
attend to Rearmament, which has become necessary through 
the world’s increasing preoccupation with war. There is 
some reason to fear that it will be insufficiently active in 
Reconstruction. This may seem a hard saying to those who 
recall the steady restoration of credit and industry in the past 
four yeats—the Conversion Loan, the Ottawa Agreements, 
the Agricultural Marketing Boards, the Quotas and Tariffs. 
The MacDonald—Baldwin Government did extraordinarily 
well in this direction, and the nation has recognised the fact 
by preferring it to those whom it displaced in 1931. But for 


all that, the work of reconstruction has merely begun. 

The truth is that we are living through a revolution—an 
economic, not a political, revolution which affects every 
citizen and every State, every price and every product, pro- 
ducer and consumer alike. We hardly know how to face the 
situation which science and invention have created, and 

2It is significant of the English dislike of dictators and dictatorships that there 


were no Blackshirt or Fascist candidates in 1935. In 1931 they secured 36,377 votes, 
but no candidate was elected, and twenty-two forfeited their deposits. 
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which may be briefly summarised as over-production—too 
many men, too much money, too many goods. 

The coincidence of a centenary may make the importance 
of the present crisis more clear. Exactly 100 years ago—in 
1835—there was a glut of English wheat. (This sounds like 
a fairy story, but it is true.) The price fell below cost, the 
farmers complained, the economists explained, the Govern- 
ment appointed a Committee. But nothing whatever was 
done, with the result that the farmers took matters into their 
own hands, grew less wheat, and the price went up. The 
politicians and economists, having failed to solve the problem 
of a surplus, then repealed the Corn Laws on the ground that 
there was a shortage; and that travesty of history, the legend 
of the ‘ Hungry Forties ’ has persisted to this day. 

The decisive point in that issue was the refusal or inability 
of the Government to face the economic problem of a surplus 
of wheat. There is now a surplus in many other commodities, 
including capital and labour; and the standard of living 
and the very future of civilisation largely depend on a success- 
ful solution of that problem. 

The economists, as usual, are useless; it is for the states- 
men to find the key. Mere inaction will get us no further in 
1935 than in 1835. A policy of Reconstruction may make 
many mistakes, but at least it is better than a dreary negation. 

The Government have now held office for four years, and 
have already turned their backs on those supposedly immut- 
able laws of economics which a mere shift in the incidence of 
production costs has changed into academic shibboleths. If 


they now show vision and courage in development of 
tesources at home—if, in short, they think out new issues in 
new terms of life and action—the next five years may prove 
the turning-point of modern civilisation, 


A. Wrarr Trisy. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN POST-WAR 
BRITAIN 


By the late Sir Bastz Bracxert, K.C.B., K.C.S.1. 


Sir Basil Blackett, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., was accidentally killed 
in Germany on August 15 last. In bim England lost a great 
public servant who advanced every great cause which he espoused, a 
Skilled administrator, an accomplished scholar, and a courageous 
and far-seeing thinker. We are privileged to print below a summary 
of the address that he was to have delivered in the University of 
Heidelberg on August 16. 


Wuen the history of the twentieth century comes to be written 
its historian will probably select some date still in the future 
as the end of the post-war transition period. The war is still 
too recent an event to permit of a philosophic view being 
taken either of the period from 1914 to 1918 or of the period 
of less than twenty years since the Armistice. It is clear now, 
though it was not in r9r8, that the war marked the final 
breakdown of the economic doctrines of /aissez-faire and the 
end of what has been described as ‘ The anarchic social code 
of the century of scramble.’ It remains still to be discovered 
whether mankind is clever enough to manage the machine 
which applied science has lately built up; nor, granted an 
affirmative answer to this question, can it yet be foreseen 
what form will be assumed by the body of political and 
economic doctrines on which the new order will be founded. 
You will observe that I speak of political and economic 
doctrines. The subject of this address is an economic one, 
and I shall try as far as I can to confine what I have to say to 
economic questions. I must, however, at the outset, ask your 
indulgence if I seem at times to stray into what may seem 
to be political matters. It has been said that the task of 
economics is simply to analyse and set forth the facts regarding 
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the economic life of a nation, or of a civilisation, at any 
patticular stage of its development. Without necessarily 
accepting this narrowing view of the sphere of economics, 
I agree that ethical and political questions are of fundamental 
importance in shaping the background of any possible science 
of economics, and still more the economic history of any 
particular period. 

The period under review is too short and too recent for 
clear and exact analysis, yet it is possible to distinguish certain 
definite tendencies gradually emerging in Britain’s economic 
life. At first the universal cry was for a return to the normal— 
conceived of as the conditions of 1913, only somehow better. 
In aspiration, if not in execution, the idealism of the first 
months of the wart was revived in the first months after the 
Armistice in the cry for ‘ Homes for Heroes’ and the dream 
of a nation of individuals competing on ‘ normal’ /aissez- 
faire principles and yet, at the same time, combining in over- 
whelming force to overcome abuses at home. War-time 
restrictions of all sorts were swept away as soon as possible, 
with the idea of restoring individual initiative. In some 
instances such action was undoubtedly premature and ill- 
advised ; but the nation had the advantage of having its 
eyes directed to an easily understood goal, and the individual 
could attend to business as usual without harassing doubts. 
Subconsciously perhaps this determination to return to the 
normal was influenced by a desire to show the Russian 
Bolsheviks how empty was their talk of the collapse of the 
capitalist system. 

For two years after the Armistice the post-war trade 
boom served to harden the general belief in returning nor- 
mality. Its collapse in 1920-21 did not immediately shake 
that belief. Catastrophic as the fall in prices was, it never- 
theless brought them down much nearer the pre-war figure, 
and most men saw in the report of the Geddes Economy 
Committee and the drastic cuts in public expenditure on the 
social services which followed the slump only a further 
necessaty step on the journey back to pre-war. conditions. 
When in 1925 the gold standard was restored with the pound 
sterling at its pre-war parity it seemed to many that the goal 
of normality had been achieved and that it only remained 
to clear out of the way vexatious problems, such as those of 
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Reparations and Allied debts, and discover a modus vivendi 
by which Britain’s restored financial strength could work 
harmoniously in a world in which London, instead of being 
the pre-eminent financial centre, had to share the leadership 
with New York, and take account of the sudden emergence 
of the United States as a great world lender. Few saw in the 
short-lived General Strike and the Coal Trade Dispute of 
1926 a cleat warning that the return to normality and the old 
gold standard was an illusion. The majority felt, and with 
justice, that the outcome of the General Strike was a triumph 
of British common-sense. It was in the years following 
1926 that the conviction gradually took shape in Britain that 
the idea of restoring pre-war conditions was misconceived 
and was now becoming a positive impediment to recovery 
of prosperity. First ‘ rationalisation ’ and then ‘ reconstruc- 
tion’ and ‘ planning’ came into favour in place of ‘ return 
to normality’ as expressing the goal of endeavour. The 
history of the last eight years is the history of the rapid spread 
in every branch of political and economic thought of the idea 
of Planning. 

The change in outlook began slowly enough, It seemed 
at the time a very big advance when official statisticians began 
to use the year 1924 in place of 1913 as the standard year of 
comparison, the choice being dictated largely by the fact that 
1924 was the first post-war year in which one of Britain’s 
infrequent Censuses of Production took place. Even in 1929 
a Conservative Government went to the country at a General 
Election on the cry ‘ Safety First,’ which showed a hankering 
after the old normal rather than a forward outlook. In the 
same year came the collapse of the boom on the New York 
Stock Exchange, followed in 1930 and 1931 by the unprece- 
dented world-wide depression of trade. Finally in September 
1931 the great event in the post-war economic history of 
Britain occurred—the pound sterling was driven off the gold 
standard. At the General Election of 1931 a National 
Government was put in power with an overwhelming 
majority and entrusted with a ‘ Doctor’s Mandate.’ 

There are still in Britain ardent advocates of a return to 
laissez-faire. ‘There is no general enthusiasm for planning 
for its own sake and no unanimity among the advocates of 
more planning, either as to details or even as to principles. 
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The restotation of an international gold standard seems to 
some an essential to national reconstruction ; others regard 
it as an atavistic negation of any possibility of national 
reconstruction. Nevertheless, the main division of opinion 
is between those who believe in the necessity for planning 
and the dwindling majority who oppose it. Planning has 
without question won the day, but on one condition, which is 
an over-riding condition, that British planning must be 
compatible with British freedom. The. swiftness. of the 
conversion of British opinion to the idea of planning can be 
attributed to a number,of interconnected causes : the decline 
in the export of British manufactured goods, depression in 
the old staple industries, such as cotton, coal, shipbuilding, 
anxiety as to the plight of agriculture, widespread unemploy- 
ment, the sudden shrinkage after 1929 in Britain’s invisible 
exports and in her income from shipping, insurance, and 
interest on capital placed abroad. All these culminated in 
the dramatic collapse in 1931 of the gold standard. 

The events of 1931 were final and decisive. Britain’s 
picture of the pre-war economic world was of a world in 
which finance and commerce were international, leaping over, 
and all but ignoring, national and territorial boundaries—a 
world which, in spite of the unaccountable refusal of most 
other nations to adopt the British panacea of Free Trade, 
welcomed British ships and British goods and British capital 
everywhere, and in return found in Britain a ready market 
for anything they might have to sell and investors ready to 
supply money for encouraging new enterprise in any part of 
the world. She had, so she believed, developed her world- 
wide trade and commerce strictly on business lines and not 
from political motives. In seeking a return to conditions 
of pre-war normality, Britain, was therefore of necessity 
internationally minded. She desired to see the world become 
once again peaceable and orderly as soon as might be, and 
thereby once again a world good for British trade. 

All through the 1920’s Britain looked on with increasing 
dismay at the obvious increase in the strength of economic 
nationalism. She herself was not unaffected, and by 1929 
was beginning to take steps to prevent undue penetration 
of British industry by American capital. But economic 
nationalism was a negation of all her preconceived and 
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cherished beliefs, and all through the 1920’s she clung to her 
international hopes and did her best to stem the contrary 
tide. 

The events of 1931 were decisive in that they forced 
Britain to make tetms with economic nationalism, and to 
turn her eyes at last inward. The picture which her eyes 
then saw was that of a country crying out for internal recon- 
struction—for tariffs and quotas to revive agriculture neglected 
for nearly a century ; for protection and rehabilitation of old- 
established productive industries threatened by more up-to- 
date factories elsewhere or by imports produced by under- 
paid labour—a country marred by ugliness and congestion 
and slums, in need of developmental expenditure of all kinds 
and able to absorb much of the annual flow of new capital, 
which up to the war and in the decade after the wat had 
looked abroad, and not at home, for profitable outlets. 
Nineteenth-century /aissez-faire had made Britain rich, but 
had left terrible legacies which could be dealt with only by 
orderly and planned reconstruction. 


INDUSTRY 


Industry may be considered under three main headings— 
Manufactures, Mining, and Agriculture. 

(a) Manufactures—The war dealt a serious blow to Britain’s 
old staple industries. The temporary closing and diversion 
of avenues of trade, particularly with South America, was in 
itself harmful, but with the return of peace Britain was at 
first in a better position than most countries, other than the 
United States and Japan, to regain old markets for her pro- 
ducts. During the post-war boom the demand, both external 
and internal, for cotton goods, and even for iron and steel 
products, was more than equal to the supply, and difficulties 
in securing payment were not yet as prominent as they perhaps 
should have been. In the cotton industry especially the 
post-war boom was itself a potent cause of later trouble, 
owing to the way in which one mill after another was re- 
financed on an overt-capitalised basis at the moment when 
prices had soared to extravagant heights. 

When the slump came at the end of 1920, it began to be 
evident that the deeper cause of trouble was to be found in 
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the fact that the war had not only led to ovet-expansion of 
plant, often on wasteful lines, in Britain itself, but had taught 
other countries, inside the Empire and foreign, how to 
decrease their dependence upon the British manufacturer. 
World capacity for the output of steel had been enormously 
expanded, and, with the idea of possible future wars in mind, 
evety important country was obsessed with the idea of 
defending its key industries, 

Even before the war Britain had fallen far behind Germany 
and the United States in steel production, and her early lead 
secured at the time of the Industrial Revolution had begun 
to prove a definite disadvantage. Her plant and her methods 
tended to be out of date and her manufacturers were slow to 
learn the value of scrapping the old in favour of the new. 
With the continual shrinkage of such overseas markets as 
remained, and with her own home market unprotected, 
conditions became ever more unfavourable to British steel 
manufacturers. The combination of Free Trade principles 
with sturdy individualism made efforts at reconstruction on 
a co-operative basis unfruitful. 

The following comparative figures tell their own tale : 


STEEL PRopUCTION (thousands, of metric tons) 





United States. 
1900 10,352 6,646 
1913 31,803 18,935 
1920 42,809 9,278 
1924 38,540 9,835 
1930 41,352 11,539 
1934 25,855 11,882 





Imports AND. Exports OF STEEL (Great Britain) 


Imports Exports 
1g00 547 2,052 
1913 1,832 33524 
1920 793 23553 
1924 1,869 3,175 
1930 2,777 2,751 
1934 1,222 2,054 
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The need for action in 1931 is self-evident. I shall return 
later to the significance of the change between 1930 and 


1934. 
The figures of ‘the Cotton Industry are indicative of even 


worse troubles. 


Raw CorroN DELIVERED TO Mitts IN Great’ BRITAIN 


(millions of Ibs.) 
1900 ts ; : - 1,624 1924 . ' - 1,399 
1913 J 7 4 - 2,072 1930. < . of 1,226 
1920. . . 5 + (1,862 1934. - 5 - 1,246 


Mri Consumprion OF Corron IN GREAT Britain (thousands 
of bales) 


1913. g z - 45274 1931. i ) - 1,964 
WE cicriqnir jolene: <sreRSS 1934) + driv: bos. be niteQt® 


For a long period the British cotton industry had. been 
accustomed to maintain its lead over othet countries and 
increase the volume of its exports by gradually improving 
the quality of its products. Lost ground in the cheaper 


classes of goods was continually made up in the higher 
classes. With the end of the post-war boom, however, 
began a process of steady decline. Even more than in the 
iron and steel trade the individualist spirit, the special pride of 
Lancashire, resisted one attempt after another to bring about 
a comprehensive reorganisation and to modify consecrated 
traditions which were in need. of adaptation to the new 
conditions. The development of electric power, in which 
Britain was for long far behind her competitors, applied 
science in its many manifestations (particularly in teaching 
how the humidity of atmosphere required in cotton mills 
could be artificially produced), the relative decrease in the 
importance of inherited skill that comes with mechanisation, 
the gradual increase in the skill of labour in competing coun- 
tries, the conservative individualism of British labour which 
matched that of the employers—all these and similar causes 
were dethroning Lancashire from her pre-eminence in the 
production of textiles. 

It is true that the new. artificial silk industry enabled 
Britain to some extent to continue her old practice of improv- 
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ing the quality of output as a means of meeting competition 
in cheaper lines. The figures are interesting : 


Output oF Artiricrar Sirk in Great Britain (thousands 
of lbs.) 


1913. ; s » 11,475 | 1930 . ° , . 46,030 
1924. ‘ ° + 22,023 | 1934 . ° : . 88,323 


Artificial silk production has thus become a very important 
item in the British textile industry. But in artificial silk 
Britain had no advantages of an early lead such as she had in 
cotton production, and, for all its importance, this branch of 
textiles has not compensated her for the decline in cotton. 
Nor can it be hoped that, so far as textiles are concerned, a 
protected home market will materially assist in meeting the 
troubles of lost exports. 

British shipbuilding and shipping have suffered even 
more disastrously than cotton from war and post-war changes. 


SHIPS UNDER CONSTRUCTION REGISTERED 

(tons) TONNAGE 
1900 tir - 1,386,367 . 2 ‘ s SS Sgjagnggs 
1913. + 2,003,241 . . ‘ % - 18,696,237 
1920 a + 3,394,425 . ‘ a » - 18,330,424 
1924. . 1,516,746 . ; 2 . - 19,105,838 
1930. . 1,392,063. ; , P - 20,438,444 
1934. . 587,142 . , ‘ ° + 17,734,912 


The plight of these staple industries, together with the 
difficulties of the coal industry, to be referred to later, aggra- 
vated from 1925 to 1931 by the over-valuation of the pound 
sterling, made the years 1925-30 for Britain a period of 
hesitating prosperity. In the United States and elsewhere 
it is looked back to as a golden age. In this country it 
was prosperous only in comparison with the years that suc- 
ceeded it. 

Nevertheless, the picture of the 1920’s in Britain is by no 
means one of unrelieved decline. The troubles of the big 
staple industries and the consequent unemployment masked, 
perhaps unduly, the tremendous activity in other directions 
which was already at work to build up new production to 
replace the old. 
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REGISTERED UNEMPLOYED in December 1920, 1924, 1930, 


I 
934 Insured Workers. 
Thousands Per cent. 


1920 858i , spre 

1924 ‘ 1,263. . ‘ . » . ay 

a ae ee 

2034 =O; ‘ 2,086. : j é ; - 16% 

It would take too long to examine the growth of the newer 
industries in detail, but the following figures will illustrate 


what was happening : 


British Output oF Moror Cars, ETC. 


73,000 1930 . . . - 236,500 
146,600 1934 . ; : - 354,800 


Execrriciry GENERATED (millions of units) 


1920 . , ° - 5,167 | 1930 . , ; .. ae 
1924 . ; é - 7415 1934 . i j L 16,895 

Thus, as against the depressing figures of unemployment, 
the numbers of insured workers actually employed tell a 
different story : 


1924 « ° ° + 9,656,000 | 1930 5 ‘ - 9,861,000 


1934 


(b) Mining.—These last figures are all the more striking 
in view of the fact that, not less than in her old staple manu- 
factures, Britain had had to face in the period since the war 
a tremendous fall in the world demand for her coal, the one 
taw material in which geological and geographical conditions 
have specially favoured her. 

The figures for British Coal Production are as follows : 
Million Million 

tons tons 
1900 . p . « 225,057 1924. . ’ - 267,118 
1913. - “ - 287,348 1930. . . - 243,882 
1920 . ‘ : + 229,532 1934. . : - 220,726 
The development of oil and electricity as power producers 


has profoundly affected the balance of British trade and 
industry. In South Wales and Durham, which have been 


the worst sufferers so far as coal is concerned, whole areas 
have become almost derelict owing to the closing of once 
prosperous mines. 


10,173,000 
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The reorganisation of the coal industry was recognised 
as a national necessity very soon after the war and has been 
teported upon by more than one Special Commission, It 
was the conditions in the coal-fields which brought on the 
General Strike of 1926 in sympathy with the much longer 
drawn-out dispute between coal-owners and miners. 

Much has been done by legislation and otherwise to 
bring about amalgamation of the far too large numbers of 
individual mines and to tfegulate output by quotas and 
export agreements. But the resistance to combination and 
co-operation has been very powerful, and coal problems seem 
likely to be a cause of deep anxiety to British Governments for 
many years to come. The best hope of progress lies in the 
development of new scientific processes still in their infancy 
for low-temperature carbonisation, the extraction of oil from 
coal, and the production of electricity at pit-head. 

(c) Agriculture—From the adoption of Free Trade by 
Great Britain in 1846 down to the war agriculture had 
suffered a slow but almost continuous decline. Britain’s 
policy was to obtain food and raw materials in the cheapest 
market and to pay for these imports from abroad by means 
of her exports of manufactured goods and coal, and by 
banking, insurance and shipping services. This policy 
undoubtedly served British industry and commerce well, 
and in a rapidly developing world she grew ever richer and 
more prosperous. 

All this growth was, Sesiienien, partly at the expense of 
British agriculture, in spite of compensating advantages to 
mote specialised activities, such as dairying and market 
gardening. Even in these the rapid: urbanisation of fruitful 
regions round London and other big towns and the competi- 
tion of Continental neighbours, such as France, Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark and Germany, prevented British agri- 
culture from making as much progress as might have been 
expected. Moreover, more distant lands—New Zealand, 
for example—began to invade the market with butter and 


cheese. 

After the war there was at first an apparent determination 
on the part of the British Government to offer some safe- 
guatds to agriculture against unlimited competition from 
abroad. The war had emphasised in startling manner the 
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tisks of Britain’s complete dependence on imported food- 
stuffs, and at the same time had led, owing to the ratural 
protection afforded by war conditions, to a temporary revival 
in British agricultural production, especially in wheat and 
meat. 

Accordingly a Wheat Subsidy was introduced, designed 
to maintain the increase in the acreage under wheat, and the 
cultivation of sugar-beet was encouraged, also by a subsidy. 
The Wheat Subsidy proved short-lived, its expensiveness 
making it untenable in face of the demand for reduction of 
Government expenditure. The Beet-sugar Subsidy has 
survived hitherto in spite of violent attacks from many 
quarters: recently, after being in special peril following a 
most unfavourable report from a weighty Committee of 
Enquiry, it has been rearranged on lines involving the 
amalgamation of all the beet factories into one public concern 
and close co-ordination with the sugar refiners. 

While it is unsafe to single out a particular cause as an 
explanation of the revolution in outlook which the events of 
1931 signalised, the plight of British agriculture may be 
regatded as specially significant. Agriculture could be 
ignored—had been ignored for nearly a century—so long as 
industty and commerce were prospering. Now both were 
in a state of deep depression. Urbanisation, slums, spoliation 
of the country-side, ugliness (and increasing impoverishment 
in town and country alike)—these seemed to be the final 
harvest of a century and a half of the Industrial Revolution. 
The search for an agricultural policy was bound to lead 
directly to the search for a general plan bringing into due 
relation each section of the country’s economic and social 
programmes. 

Owing to the wide range within which prices have moved, 
money figures of export and import trade are so misleading 
as to be useless, and accurate figures of volume are not 
available. ‘There can be no doubt, however, that a steady 
process has been at work to increase the relative importance 
of Britain’s internal trade, and simultaneously there have been 
interesting changes in the nature of the internal demand for 
goods. Here the effects of demographic changes begin to be 
cleatly visible. On the one hand, public expenditure on the 
social services—education, public health, old age pensions, 
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health and unemployment insutance—has vastly incteased. 
In spite of the misery due to unemployment, the standard of 
living among the low-paid classes of workers has markedly 
improved. On the other hand, the trend of industry south- 
ward, owing to distress in Lancashire and the north-east coast 
areas, has further complicated problems arising from the 
slowing down of the birth rate, the fall in emigration, and the 
rapid increase in the proportion of elderly adults to children 
in the aggregate of the population. 

The influence of these changes on the economic history 
of Britain is important. London’s preponderant position 
has become much more definite than before the war, -and 
many newer industries, as well as big retail business catering 
for comforts and luxuries, have gravitated to London and 
its environs. With the decline in heavy exports and in 
shipping there has been a marked fall in enfrepét business. 
Re-exports have fallen, a process naturally accelerated by the 
growth of a protective tariff. 

The currency history of Britain from the date of the 
Armistice can be shortly summarised. Before the end of 
1918 the decision was taken in principle that policy should be 
directed to the restoration of the gold standard at the pre-war 
parity with as little delay as possible. The belief in the return 
to the normal was so strong that this decision seemed in- 
evitable, and no alternative was seriously considered. It was 
vaguely realised that the burden of debt, internal and external, 
was likely to cause some difficulty. To reduce the size of 
the internal debt a capital levy, under the name of a War 
Wealth Levy, came very near to being imposed in 1920, but 
the delays inevitable in preparing and enforcing such a levy 
led to its final consideration being postponed till the post-war 
boom was ending, and the opportunity had passed. The 
melancholy history of the external debt—that is, of Repara- 
tions and Inter-Allied debts—cannot find a place here. It is 
perhaps insufficiently realised, especially in Germany, that the 
astronomical figures of the Reparations debt were directly 
related to the astronomical figures reached at the date of the 
Armistice by the Inter-Allied debts due to Great Britain 
and the debts due by all the Allies, including Great Britain, 
to the United States. False analogies drawn from the pre-war 
experience of external lending led to further mistakes. 
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British observers were awate almost from the first that 
these huge inter-governmental debts must ultimately be 
written off and that the economic restoration of the world, 
particularly in Europe, depended on a solution of the. poli- 
tical problems involved. The political difficulties proved, 
however, insoluble. Successive British Governments were 
compelled to: pursue a currency policy which was incom- 
patible with a solution of the international debts question, 
other than by ultimate extinction of those debts, but 
succeeded in 1925 in restoring the pound sterling to the old 
gold parity, and greatly helped the rest of the world to return 
to the gold standard in spite of the continued maintenance 
of enormous inter-governmental claims for War Debts. 
The United States, by pursuing a policy of deflation which 
halved wholesale prices during the years from 1920 onwards, 
had in fact, by this means alone, rendered any reasonable 
settlement involving effective payment of these debts an 
impossibility. These inter-governmental debts continued to 
cloud the issue right up to 1931, and were an important factor 
in the breakdown of currencies in that year. They were not, 
however, the main cause of the failure of the world-wide 
attempt, mainly inspired by Britain, to restore the inter- 
national gold standard. This must be sought rather in the 
world-wide trend towards economic nationalism and the 
impossibility of adapting the old gold standard of the nine- 
teenth century to the new economic and financial conditions 
of the twentieth-century world. 

So far as Britain was concerned, the attempt to restore 
the old gold standard was merely one feature of Britain’s 
general policy of trying to revert to the pre-war normal and 
to re-establish a world where international commerce and 
finance could have free play. The attempt broke down in 
Britain itself, quite apart from the external obstacles it had 
to encounter, because the level of prices and costs in Britain 
in 1925 was such that the pound sterling was considerably 
over-valued at the moment when the old gold standard was 
restored, and the deflation necessary to remedy this defect 
was too difficult to achieve in the face of the inflexibility of 
Britain’s economic structure. The Coal Dispute and General 
Strike of 1926 were the natural sequel of the return to the 
old gold parity, and from that time onward no serious 
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attempt drastically to restore the absent equilibrium was or 
could be made. 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard the post-war 
financial history of Britain up to 1931 as made up entirely, 
or even mainly, of the abortive attempt to restore the pre- 
war international gold standard. In every part of Britain’s 
financial structure re-adaptation to new conditions was 
actively proceeding. The rule of thumb methods of control- 
ling the exchanges which had been practised by the Bank of 
England in pre-war days wete being consciously and effec- 
tively developed and codified into a science and art of central 
banking and the foundations laid for active co-operation 
between Central Banks all over the world, more especially 
within the British Empire and the wider area which was within 
the orbit of the pound sterling—later known as the Sterling 
Area. The joint-stock banks were being rapidly decreased 
in number and increased in strength, with very valuable 
results. British banking stood the strain of 1931 in remark- 
able fashion, and emerged triumphant to win gteat prestige 
for its integrity and its technical efficiency. Slowly and 
unobtrusively, and, to some extent, unwillingly, the financial 
organisation of the City of London was beginning to fit 
itself for the task of financing: internal development and to 
get away from its too exclusive interest in overseas and external 
finance and investment. When it is remembered how 
complete was the revolution away from the traditional 
outlook of the City of London and in its technical organisa- 
tion, its achievement in weathering the storm of 1931, 
without any spectacular collapse of particular institutions, 
and with all its machinery intact, must be recognised as a 
very great one. 

To the people of Britain the crisis of the summer of 1931 
came as an internal political crisis. Clear as the evidence 
may now seem of the need for a revolutionary change of 
outlook, the British people, with its characteristic habit of 
concentrating on immediate tasks, had its eyes fixed on 
the pressing problem of restoring equilibrium to the national 
budget and maintaining British credit. The actual occasion 
of the formation of a National Government, representing all 
parties and none, was, not the departure of the pound sterling 
from gold, but the threat of departure. The first National 
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Government was formed nearly a month before the collapse 
of the gold standard, and the specific purpose of its formation 
was to maintain that standard. 

In the middle of September 1931 the world was subjected 
to two violent shocks coming from Great Britain. Within 
a week came news of a mutiny (so called) in the British Navy 
and the bankruptcy (so called) of the Bank of England. All 
over the world men felt that the foundations of civilisation 
were crumbling. Two of the most stable institutions, the 
British Navy and the Bank of England, had collapsed ! 
What might not happen next ? 

Seldom had the world been more egregiously misled by 
British idiosyncrasies. The naval mutiny proved to be 
nothing but a sober and dignified but resolute protest, 
entirely non-political, by a body of very loyal seamen against 
an ill-considered document embodying decisions regarding 
cuts in their pay and, what was more important, cuts in the 
provision for their wives and children ashore, which they 
rightly regarded as intolerable. The savings in public ex- 
penditure involved were reasonable enough, and it required 
only a few minor adjustments and a reasonable explanation to 
restore good feeling all round. Nevertheless, the report of 
a mutiny was decisive in finally pushing the pound sterling 
off gold. There were not wanting those to whom this 
consequence of the alleged mutiny appeared as not the least 
of the great services rendered through the ages by the British 
Navy to the British nation. The so-called bankruptcy of the 
Bank of England seemed for the moment a more serious 
blow to Britain’s credit, all the more because the Bank of 
England had taken the lead in urging the restoration both in 
Britain and elsewhere of the international gold standard. 
It was, to say the least, uncomfortable to British pride to 
know that departure from the gold standard had brought 
heavy monetary losses upon the Bank of France and the 
Bank of the Netherlands, who had trusted part of their gold 
reserves to the Bank of England, at the latter’s instigation, 
and now learned too late that gold and sterling were not 
identical. 

The public reaction in Britain to these events was charac- 
teristically British. So far from condemning the newly 
formed National Government for failing to maintain the 
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gold standard which it had been created to preserve, the people 
of Britain at the General Election in October 1931, a month 
after the collapse of the gold standard, returned the same 
Government to power with an unprecedented majority. 

The vast majority of its supporters in Parliament belong 
to the Conservative Party, but to a non-British observer the 
actions of that Government have been very far from being 
conservative. Here we come up against a truth which is 
vety difficult for people outside Great Britain to appreciate. 
It has been well said that the Conservatives in Britain are not 
a patty of the Right Wing, as on the Continent. This is 
largely the outcome of old history. For the greater part of 
the eighteenth century the Tory Party, the predecessor in title 
of the Conservative Party, represented a minority in opposi- 
tion to the then dominant Whig Party. It looked askance 
at the progress of the Industrial Revolution from 1780 to 
1840, and the newly enriched industrialists of that era 
invariably belonged to the Whig or Liberal Party. It was 
Disraeli, a leader of the Conservative Party, who, as a young 
member, first drew public attention to the ‘ Two Nations ’—the 
employing class and the class of opptessed workmen—which 
the Industrial Revolution was creating in Britain. Only 
with great reluctance did the Conservatives in 1846 make 
terms with the doctrines of Adam Smith and the principles of 
Free Trade and /aissez-faire. 

The Liberal Party in Britain had for some years before 
1931 been in a decline, submerged by its almost fanatical 
adherence to docttinaire principles, and in particular to its 
fetish of Free Trade. Cynics have said that the Conservative 
Party, so far from being the slave of principles, is always 
teady to adopt any measure, however radical, provided that 
it is out of date. The cynics are wrong. The Conservative 
Party never swetves from its ideal of service to King and 
country. It has persistently shown its disbelief in the virtues 
of maximum production at all costs which led in the nine- 
teenth century to the fatal neglect of agricultural production. 
It is true that it has allowed itself to be misled into competition 
with the other parties for popular favour in trying to combine 
maximum production with a system of distribution that relies 
on doles and pensions and largesse. It has, however, never 
completely lost sight of its historical opposition to plutocracy 
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in every form; and its economic aim has always been, not 
maximum production, but optimum production—that volume 
of production that can be steadily and evenly distributed, in 
an economic system which maintains an even balance between 


town and country, by means of wages, salaries and profits. 
This economic aim is by no means an easy one, and it demands 
a disciplined subordination to a national purpose quite in- 
compatible with /aissez-faire principles. 

If the Labour Party had been a Left Wing Socialist Party 
aiming at a sudden transformation of Britain to the complete 
Socialist State, the formation of a National Government 
including or headed by the Labour Prime Minister would 
have been unthinkable. But this was far from being the 
case. There is a natural compatibility between the progres- 
sive Conservative and the moderate Labour man, and the 
most remarkable characteristic of the trade union leaders is 
their excessive conservatism. This remains true of the 
Labour Party in general, in spite of its refusal in 1931 to 
follow its leaders in joining the National Government. 
The British revolution of 1931 thus took the political form 
of a National Government transcending party divisions, 
charged with the national task of meeting and defeating the 
threat to the stability of Britain’s social and financial structure. 
At the time there was little consciousness of the need for 
thorough-going reconstruction. So far as its public utter- 
ances went, the Cabinet itself was curiously reluctant to admit 
that it was engaged on a task of reconstruction, The intro- 
duction of a protective tariff was represented, not as a reversal 
of an eighty-yeat-old Free Trade policy, but as a means, 
possibly temporary, of rectifying Britain’s balance of trade. 
The abandonment of the gold standard was regarded first 
as a very unfortunate necessity and then as a temporary means 
of re-enforcing the protective tariff. The remarkable spring- 
ing into being of a Sterling Area covering more than a quarter 
of the globe centred upon sterling has not as yet converted 
the monetary authorities of the country to the support of a 
Managed Currency. Lip-service is still paid to the inter- 
national gold standard as an ultimate ideal, though more and 
mote advantage is being taken of the ‘ managed currency’ 
system into which Britain has happily stumbled. 

The task that faced the National Government in 1931 
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was nothing less than the overhaul and reconstruction of the 
entire social and economic framework of Britain’s life. To 


those who saw clearly at an early date the need for an orderly 
and planned attack all along the line based on a new and 


carefully thought-out machinery of government, what has 
actually been achieved seems to fall very far short of the 
opportunity and the need. Yet no British Government in 
the short space of four years has to its credit a tithe of what 


the National Government has accomplished. Budgetary 
equilibrium has been restored, the internal debt has been 


converted to much lower rates of interest, direct taxation, 
which had to be raised at the beginning of the period, has 
been again reduced; the balance of trade and payment, 
which was seriously out of gear, has been brought into order 


and industry protected by a reasonable tariff, so controlled 
as to avoid political wire-pulling ; agriculture is well on the 
way to rehabilitation ; an agreement was reached at Ottawa 
which seems likely to prove the beginning of Empire economic 
collaboration ; unemployment has been reduced by 1,000,000 
below the peak of nearly 3,000,000 reached at the worst phase 
of the depression, and is now well under 2,000,000. 


The record of achievement is a very fine one. Britain 
has definitely passed out of the period of deep depression 
into a period of moderate recovery. Britain and the Sterling 
Area are relatively in a better position than any other parts 
of the globe. And the National Government has not merely 
staged recovery—it has laid foundations for major reforms 
and for a new Britain. Just because the foundations have 
been firmly laid, the Government now incurs growing 
criticism for its slowness in building on them. 

Outside the sphere of direct Government action the 
growing change in the scale of economic and social values 
is seen in the increasing public support and interest given to 
the work of such bodies as the National Trust and the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England. With new opportu- 
nities for leisure there is emerging a new demand for beautiful 
surroundings and a realisation of the claims of beauty to 
override those of industrial development, even in the realm 
of economic value. The change in the orientation of public 
opinion in Britain is still in process. It is too soon yet to 
foresee the outcome. As always, the British habit of concen- 
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trating on the immediate next step and keeping silent about 
the longer views which it may subconsciously hold, but does 
not express, dominates the scene. There are many unsolved 
problems, such as the relations between the new Britain and 
the British Empire, which make any idea of a self-sufficient 
Britain unthinkable, and the international relations of the 
new Britain and the Empire with the rest, of the world, 
especially with the United States of America and the continent 
of Europe, which geography and history alike compel 
Britain to keep in the forefront of her attention. 

What form will national planning take in Britain? Amid 
much that is obscure, one prophecy can be made with cer- 
tainty. British planning will at all costs be made to conform 
to British ideals of freedom. One of the reasons for the 
reluctance shown by the National Government to talk about 
planning, or to speak of planned reconstruction, is that the 
word has had to live down its associations with compulsion 
and dictatorship. The British people has already admitted 
the intervention by the State in its economic life to an extent 
that would have been unthinkable a few yeats ago, and is 
likely to acquiesce in—and even to demand—further inter- 
vention in an increasing degree and over an increasing area. 
It is determined no longer to tolerate all-round frustration 
owing to anarchic competition among the individuals of 
which it is made up. But it is not prepared on any terms 
to worship the State as a god, or to regard the State as some- 
thing more than the sum of the individual citizen. Its service 
to the State must be free and self-disciplined, not compulsory. 
Before, therefore, it accepts planning, it asks ‘For what is 
one planning? For the efficiency of the nation, or for the 
highest interests of the individual?’ The two may well be 
compatible. The British people is very willing to subordinate 
itself to a national purpose, but nothing will persuade it that 
efficiency for its own sake is the goal of its aspiration. 

Planning, for all its modernity, is the offspring of its 
nineteenth-century parentage. It is a revolt against the indi- 
vidualism of nineteenth-century economics, which exalted 
the individual only to end by forgetting his humanity and 
depressing him to the status of the economic man. It is 
‘out of Marxianism, by the theory of evolution.’ Those 
two currents of thought interrupted the flow of the stream 
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which had its source in the Christian and Platonic doctrine 
of the unique value of the individual soul. Planning must go 
back to that source before it can do its full service to the 
twentieth-century world. 

The nineteenth century has bequeathed to us a universe 
all too mechanistic in which the value of the individual man 
tends to be simply his cellular value in the structure of the 
whole. To the Briton the Communist doctrine seems to be 
the logical outcome of the idea of a mechanistic universe, 
and he is bound to challenge the premises. Man is not 
solely an economic entity, and the Philosophy of Planning, 
if Britain is to accept it, must get beyond economic values 


to human values. Or, to put it in another way, planning 
must be an economic means to an end which goes beyond 
economics and cannot be an end in itself. 

To the Briton freedom is an ultimate value—freedom 
of thought, freedom of speech, freedom of conscience, free 
institutions, He is willing to accept planning as a means of 
providing for the individual an environment in which he can 
live and move and have his being with the best scope for the 
manifestation of his individual genius. British planning must 
mean such an organisation of material resources as will offer 
the freest possible environment for the development of the 
individual. It must mean the removal of disabilities because 
they lead to the frustration of the individual, not for the sake 
of deifying the State. It must be a self-imposed discipline, not 
a trampling down of the individual by the deified State. 

In his economic aspect the individual Briton is read — 
indeed eager—to submit to planning for the general good. 
He is ready, if need be, to sacrifice a large part of what he has 
hitherto regarded as his essential economic individuality. 
But the goal in view must be—and he must be fully convinced 
that this is indeed the goal—more freedom for the spiritual 
and intellectual individuality of all. Planning is valid only 
if it brings freedom to that part of man which lives in the realm 
of mind and spirit. 

Basti P, BLACKETT. 
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FREEDOM TO TRADE 


A REMINISCENCE 
By Sirk Epwarp Penton, K.B.E. 


Looxinc back on my early life in commerce—I started 
working in the family business in the year of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee—I cannot help feeling that the present 
generation is the poorer for the rejection of those ideals of 
freedom which guided my father and his contemporaries in 
all their actions. The manufacturers of Cobden’s day were 
perhaps influenced to support his campaign by the prospect 
of cheap food for their cheap labour (political victories often 
owe something to an appeal to self-interest), but it is an 
injustice to succeeding generations to attribute their passionate 
belief in Free Trade solely to a desire for cheapness ; they, at 
least, must be credited with higher ideals. Freedom to 
import became freedom to trade. Manufacturers by accident, 
the English, true to the traditions of the Elizabethans, 
remained traders at heart and scoured the world for 
merchandise. ‘The factories of Europe, the bazaars of Asia, 
the prairies and pampas of the Americas, and the heart of 
Africa yielded their wealth to our enterprising fathers. What 
they bought in one market they sold in another, either as 
they bought it or as components of their own productions, 
and rejoiced in the conviction that they were spreading the 
blessings of civilisation in the process. Small blame to them ! 
To the less fortunate foreigners, slowly emerging from a 
century of external wars or internal strife, they may have 
appeared to be arrogant and patronising, but wherever the 
British opened a market traders of all nations were made 
welcome. Having prospered themselves, our fathers, like 
the rich men of the English towns, who added banking to 
industry, let the newcomers do the work and reaped a profit 
by providing the finance. This worship of freedom 
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dominated my early life, and neither wars nor slumps have 
ever shaken my devotion. 

The progress of my boyhood was punctuated by my 
father’s frequent departures for the Continent and the arrival 
of foreigners in England. I knew those goings and comings 
were somehow connected with the business. Probably I owe 
the remembrance of them more to their tangible results than 
to the events themselves. Sometimes a toy from Paris was 
the first evidence of my father’s return ; a liberal supply of 
French gloves was invariably my mother’s share of the spoil. 
These she would display with pride to her friends, for they 
gave her a sense that through the family business the whole 
world was at her disposal, and she liked other people to 
know it. 

I vividly remember my introduction to these international 
dealings. Our firm held a valuable agency for a manufacturer 
at Nancy. . It had been arranged by my father, who was very 
proud of his achievement. But the manager charged with the 

__subsequent handling of the business was not so pleased, for 
he regarded the purchase of goods for his department by 
anyone but himself as an unwarrantable interference with his 
prerogative. Nor did my father’s constant anxiety about the 
progress of the agency help to sooth his injured feelings, and 
when late one summer the factory at Nancy was destroyed by 

_ fire during his employer’s holiday, the jealous manager 
suppressed the letter that announced the disaster. I have 
seldom seen anyone quite so angry as the old man when at 
last the news reached him. He telegraphed a lengthy message 
of sympathy, and, feeling that this was scanty atonement for 
his accidental discourtesy, he decided immediately to visit 
Nancy himself, and, though I had not yet entered the business, 
he took me with him as an additional token of goodwill. The 
gesture succeeded. Our friends welcomed us with a royal 
banquet. They produced their best wines—I was told 
impressively that the red wine was older than I and the 
white older than my father. The owner of the factory was 
consoled by the adequacy of his insurance and the prospect 
of modernising his plant. Before we left next day he asked 
my father to receive his son into our own firm for a period to 
learn the language and study English methods. My father 
gladly consented, and from that time onwards the two 
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families were on terms of affectionate friendship, frequently 
visiting each other in their own homes. Alas! the war and 
all that followed has severed our business relations, and to my 
gtief this happy friendship lies buried with so much else we 
loved and cherished in those pleasant bygone days. 

My father was so delighted with the outcome of the 
Nancy expedition and the modest ré/e I had played jn it that 
he began to look forward to the day when I.should take an 
active part in the business. Though the family firm had 
always been rather perfunctorily. regarded as my ultimate 
destination, it was, I think, the first time he had considered my 
early entry either seriously or hopefully. Certainly he had 
hitherto scarcely given a thought to the method of my starting 
ot to the need for any special preparation. But now, either 
influenced by my evident pleasure and interest in my surround- 
ings during the journey or else excited to emulation by the 
attival of his French friend’s son in London, he decided that 
I, too, ought to learn a foreign language, and thenceforth I 
spent the greater part of my holidays in Germany. It was a 
country that my father secretly disliked. Though, mainly for 
my benefit, he constantly praised the hard-working, simple- 
living, music-loving Deutschers, he could never forget his 
visit to Paris during the Commune, when the horrors of the 
siege were still fresh in his French friends’ minds, and he was 
pleased with the prospect of handing over our German 
business, which was daily increasing, to someone he could 
trust to do it for him. Two years later I entered the 
firm, and for the next decade foreign trade was my chief 
occupation. 

Though this article is mainly concerned with the search 
for merchandise, I should not like to leave my readers with 
the impression that imports were my sole consideration. On 
the contraty, the greater part of my time was devoted to the 
study of exports. When I joined him, my father had already 
built up an excellent business in the home market, but the 
firm was doing very little export trade ; and what it did, it 
did badly. To attribute this either to ignorance or lack of 
enterprise on the old man’s part would be to do him a grave 
injustice. He knew that many of his competitors were 
enjoying a good and profitable trade in countries where, so 
far, he had only lost money, but the men who had helped him 
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through his early struggles had reached the stage when, 
content with their success, they were disinclined to’ risk their 
reputations in strange markets, and he hesitated to plunge 
unaided into new adventures. The firm’s need of an active 
export department was my opportunity. 

At first my path was strewn with obstacles. As a new- 
comer with definite prospects I was unpopular. Asa reformer 
I was resisted yard by yard, and in a crisis I could never rely 
on the old man’s avowed support. In secret he encouraged 
me, but when he was called upon to declare for a young and 
untried man against the collected opposition of his old 
associates he invariably compromised. 

An incident soon occurred which showed me that success 
would depend on my own efforts, Within a week or so of 
my arrival a customer 7000 miles away wrote complaining 
bitterly that the firm had sent him goods of a different colour 
from what he had ordered. The writer was the hero of the 
suppressed letter and the Nancy fiasco, and had already shown 
himself to be my unrelenting opponent. I took him the 
complaint and asked for an explanation. Unabashed, he 
admitted his responsibility, but as the colour he had sent had 
proved to be unsaleable at home, he said, he had seized what 
he thought was an admirable opportunity of getting rid of it. 
I was furious and marched off to my father, confident that 
here at last was a chance of getting rid of a man who, however 
valuable his services had been in the past, was becoming a 
menace to the business. But I was disappointed. All the 
old man cared about was getting out of the blunder with the 
least cost to himself. He sent for the manager, and after he 
had heard his tale turned to me and said: ‘ Well, my boy, the 
goods were in stock and Mr. has got rid of them. 
You’d better offer the customer a small allowance. He’ll be 
glad to take it.’ I murmured something about the firm’s 
reputation, but he waved my protest aside, and from that 
moment I realised I had to fight my battle alone. Later, 
journeys to South Africa, India, Burmah, and the Middle East 
gave me a first-hand knowledge of the markets, and when I 
returned the grumblers and the obstructionists, knowing that 
they could no longer challenge my authority, gradually ceased 
from their petty annoyances, acquiesced somewhat grudgingly 
in the new conditions, and accepted their share of the firm’s 
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increasing export trade, which grew and grew till it far 
exceeded the value of its imports. 

Those were happy days. My own small staff knew its 
work and did it enthusiastically. Our routine was varied by 
the frequent arrivals of customers from overseas, whose 
conversations familiarised us with their conditions, and I 
eagerly seized the opportunity of renewing my interest in 
their countries, which during my travels I had allowed to 
range far beyond my immediate business. But it was too 
good to last. The Boer War left in its trail a change of 
thought that was eventually to destroy our faith in Freedom, 
hitherto the keystone of the British Empire. It is true that 
Imperial Preference, when first advocated by Mr. Chamberlain, 
was defeated by sweeping majorities. But the seeds of doubt 
had been sown. Manufacturers struggling against competi- 
tion saw a short cut to prosperity: Imperialists awoke from 
their dreams of empire to plead passionately for the reality, 
and the mass of the people, without realising what they were 
sacrificing, saw no harm in trying a little of that protection to 
which the advocates of Preference ascribed the foreigner’s 
prosperity. Little by little our liberties were whittled away. 
Customs officers in many of the importing countries, not 
content with levying a duty, also required a certificate of 
origin, or a statement concerning the cost of production, and 
thus with a stroke of the pen demanded the disclosure of the 
work of a lifetime; while elaborate regulations, wearisome 
delays, and disdainful treatment at Consulates made the 
exporter feel more like a criminal arraigned by the law than 
a trader in pursuit of his lawful avocations. In England itself 
the public was supposed to need protection, and, though the 
Government dared not as yet suggest duties, imported goods 
were not allowed to be sold unless they bore the name of the 
country of their manufacture. Thus the poison began to 
circulate till the war made restrictions of all kinds not only 
possible but necessary and claimed me for other duties. 

During those troublous years I knew vaguely that my 
cherished export trade was suffering, but I was not prepared 
for the ruin I found when I returned in the May of 1919. 
Nevertheless, encouraged by the Government’s constant 
exhortations that recovery of the export business was the one 
thing needed to complete our prosperity, I set to work to 
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restore it. My confidence betrayed me. Reparations, I knew, 
would be a hindrance, but I never reckoned on the burst of 
economic nationalism that followed. Mly two best markets, 
India and South Africa, were practically closed; but for a 
short while I enjoyed a certain success in America, which, in 
truth, was our obvious market, if we were to pay our debt. 
In 1924 I found New York and some of the bigger cities 
enthusiastic importers, and an American friend who boasted 
that the States were consuming 50 per cent. of the world’s 
manufactured goods reminded me of the days when London 
rejoiced in its pre-eminence as a market. But this phase soon 
passed. The American manufacturers began to squeal : 
the transition from a debtor to a creditor country was too 
quick for them. The Hoover tariff followed, and the last 
hope of a speedy recovery vanished. 

But to return to the imports. My training qualified me 
to search the German-speaking markets, and Austria soon 
became my chief European objective. Vienna was then 
renowned for its pocket-books, wallets and the like, generally 
designated as leather goods, and ladies’ fancy shoes—mostly 
made of satin. The latter were my firm’s particular interest. 
All our English customers, and some of our Colonial as well, 
bought Vienna shoes for their Christmas trade. It was 
before Mr. Bata had electrified the world with his large 
organisation at Zlinn and there was scarcely a shoemaker’s 
shop in all Austria that could be classed as a factory. The 
Vienna makers worked in their tenement dwellings in the 
outer ‘ring.’ They bought their materials from such 
merchants as would give them credit. They cut them up in 
their own dwellings into uppers and soles for issue to the 
out-workers, who called for them, and received them again 
in the form of half-made shoes, which they finished and packed 
either with the assistance of a son, if they had one old enough, 
or else of a journeyman employed on the premises. My 
negotiations with my suppliers were usually conducted in 
the rooms that served them as workshops by day and bed- 
rooms by night, and I often sat balanced precariously on the 
edge of the family bedstead, fearful of tumbling backwards 
and being swallowed by the huge swollen feather quilt that 
surmounted it. Except for the shoes strewn over the floor, 
these rooms were spotlessly clean and tidy, though I confess 
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I was sometimes oppressed by the smell of leather mingled 
with that of the soup cooking for ‘ mittagsessen’ that perco- 
lated through the kitchen doors. 

My firm had been in the habit of buying its Austrian 
goods from foreign agents—generally Bohemian Jews, who 
had established themselves in small offices in London. These 
men seldom represented any particular maker. They often 
worked in pairs—one in London, the other in Vienna. The 
latter collected samples from the small makers, sent them 
to his colleague in London, who secured the orders and 
transmitted them to Vienna. The man on the spot bought 
the goods on account of himself and his partner, either 
advancing a part of the cash or else guaranteeing the maker’s 
credit for his materials, watched the shoes during their 
manufacture, and when they were finished arranged for their 
shipment to England. It was a convenient way of doing 
business, and when I first suggested that what these agents 
were doing we could do better for ourselves, my father was 
inclined to be sceptical and discouraging. He urged several 
reasons against my proposals, but, summed up, they amounted 
to this: ‘ Why take risks that other people are taking for 
you?’ This reasoning was sound as long as the agents 
restricted their business to the wholesale distributors, but as 
their knowledge grew the same argument about the English 
market struck them as had occurred to me about the Viennese, 
and they coveted the wholesaler’s profit for themselves. 
Surteptitiously at first, because they did not want to alarm 
their regular buyers, they began to approach the larger 
retailers in London and the provinces. My own suspicions 
were aroused when our travellers reported that some of our 
best customers had refused them orders because they said 
‘They were buying direct.’ Then news reached me that 
foreign agents, who were supplying us, were visiting the 
provincial towns and bragging that they were taking our 
orders and leaving us to sell the goods they had sold us, 
pair by pair, at the height of the season. Not only our 
profit but our reputation was endangered, and at last I 
persuaded the old man to let me pay them in their own coin. 
In spite of his forebodings, I think he was pleased that I 
refused to take theit competition lying down. 

Unaware of the difficulties I had to encounter, I set off 
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full of enthusiasm for Vienna. I was accompanied by the 
manager of our shoe department. Perhaps my companion 
had also boasted of our projected journey, for, to my chagrin, 
we found one of our regular suppliers on the platform of 
‘ Nordwest Babn’ to meet us. He escorted us to our hotel 
and -arranged a round of sightseeing for the following day. 
It was the Emperor’s jubilee and a public holiday. There 
was a procession round the Ring Strasse. The importunate 
agent insisted on our joining his family and accommodating 
us with seats. I saw the unpopular and ill-fated Franz 
Ferdinand riding by, while the crowd preserved a stony 
silence broken only by an occasional hiss, I began to ‘fear 
that the only escape from my self-appointed host lay in 
retreat, and that I should have to return to England empty- 
handed. But I anxiously bided my time, and at last discovered 
an enterprising shoe retailer, with whose assistance I estab- 
lished a collecting office in Vienna. The arrangement proved 
successful and continued happily till a year before the 
outbreak of war, when the improvement in the home 
production, stimulated by foreign competition, put an end 
to the imports. 

Not content with having tapped Austria for one line of 
suppliers, I was seized with a determination to explore the 
country for others. I became like the fisherman who believes 
that the pool where he has once taken a big fish will always 
yield him another whenever he fishes it. During my frequent 
visits to Austria I met men anxious to show me epoch-making 
inventions. I visited small towns in Bohemia, where the 
hotels, though primitive, were scrupulously clean ; the beer 
excellent ; the ‘ Wienerschnitzel mit Gurken’ perfect ; and my 
friendly hosts ready to do everything they could for the 
stranger except address him in any other language than their 
national Czech. I dived into the Austrian forests to see 
what the village workshops could offer me, and because there 
‘ was no other accommodation I slept in the stationmaster’s 
spare room and fed in the station restaurant with the civil 
servant in charge of the locality. These journeys seldom 
paid me except in fun and expectation, for too often the 
samples I proudly produced on my return to London proved 
to be inferior or dearer than the goods that already held the 
market. 
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But one of them was memorable in its joy and its results. 
Tt was in the days when leggings were a popular article of 
weat among English sportsmen, and my firm manufactured 
them in one of its factories. The best were made of pigskin, 
and the right pigskins were hard to find. This may sound 
strange, but the explanation is simple ; for though there are 
plenty of pigs in England, it is not our practice to skin 
them. We were then buying our skins through a London 
merchant, who jealously guarded the secret of their origin. 
I thought I had discovered it in Germany, and dashed off to 
Hamburg, only to find another merchant. Further inquiries 
led me to Vienna and thence over the Semmering to Graz, 
where the tanners were mainly engaged in dressing hogskins 
for the Viennese leather workers. There I discovered the 
source of our supplies, but the tanners refused to sell to me. 
They were delighted to show me their tannery, but our 
London supplier was their agent, and they told me that if I 
wanted their leather I must buy it from him. Disappointment 
stared me in the face. I had only one more tannery on my 
list, and from all accounts it was hardly worth visiting. But 
I went and was rewarded, for I not only found the leather I 
was seeking, but I also learned the secret of the pigskins and 
the reason for their scarcity. 

Old B——— was a working tanner, a bulky man with 
a short neck, and a round, smiling face on top of his big 
square body. Having learnt his business with the firm 
who refused to-supply me, he had established a tannery of 
his own. Left to himself, he was not a very good tanner, 
but he knew the secret, and I hoped to make something of 
him, especially as he had a clever young son studying tanning 
chemistry preparatory to entering his father’s business. He 
told me that the pigs lived on each bank of the Mohr, a 
mountain river that ran along one side of the town. But— 
and here was the rub—the peasants on the left bank skinned 
their pigs and those on the right did not, and so there was 
fierce competition among the tanners for a limited number of 
skins. The misdemeanouts of the peasants and the avarice 
and tapacity of the big tanner in the town and another lower 
down the river were the usual topics of conversation. How 
one peasant who had hitherto refused all offers but my 
friend’s had been lured away. How the big tannery in Graz 
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had determined to corner the market, no matter what the 
price. He was sure this news was authentic, for his book- 
keeper, a mild, bespectacled young man, had heard two of the 
opponent’s clerks. bragging about it in a ‘ Kneipe.’? I had to 
listen to. all those tales before we settled down to business, 
but I always suspected that this was my friend’s way of 
breaking the news that he was going to ask for an advance in 
price. The arguments on this crucial point usually occupied 
a whole day, for tanners are born bargainers and, as their 
process is slow, brevity has no attractions for them. 

But when the deal was concluded and the heated protesta- 
tions forgotten, all was friendship. I would stroll slowly 
back to my hotel, lingering by the way to admire the great 
houses, built like Florentine palaces, that lay at the foot of 
the Schlossberg, the hill in the centre of the town, where in 
bygone days the inhabitants were marshalled to resist the 
invading Turk, who, till Eugene finally drove him off, was 
constantly hammering at their gates. Next morning I would 
bid goodbye to my friends at the station, where the family 
had assembled to see me depart, either to retrace my steps 
to Vienna, or else to go by Trieste to Venice and on to the 
Plain of Lombardy, to find out whether the rapidly developing 
Italian industry had anything to offer me. For those were the 
days when an Englishman still gloried in his liberty to search 
the world’s. markets. 

But I can hear some of my readers, who have deigned to 
come thus far with me, complaining that I was taking the 
bread out of our workers’ mouths and giving it to the foreigner. 
To this I retort that England cannot be the greatest trading 
nation in the world, lending money, developing unexplored 
territories and exporting its goods to the four quarters of the 
globe, and then refuse payment. It is all so simple if you 
will only strip it of the verbiage and realise that trade, how- 
ever complicated its method, is only barter—that what, is 
bought must be paid for; and payment can only be made in 
three ways—goods, services, or gold, Actually I was a 
benefactor, and in buying goods abroad I was either stimu- 
lating trade for some other manufacturer, or else—and this 
is more probable—collecting interest for the bankers. 

Did British industry really suffer from the free entry of 
those commodities? It is always easy to find some particular 
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industry that has suffered from foreign competition, just as 
some old-established firm, confident of its prestige and too 
cautious to recognise the influence of progress, suddenly finds 
itself outstripped by a younger rival more alert to the uses 
of modern machinery. No industry can remain stationary ; 
methods ate constantly changing, and those who cannot keep 
pace with them will then drop out of the race. 

Of this the English boot trade offers a notable example. 
At the end of last century British bootmaking was under a 
cloud. For several decades its manufacturers had reaped a 
harvest in the new countries, who owed their rising pros- 
perity to British enterprise and finance. But their develop- 
ment aroused in them a desire to become self-supplying and 
establish factories of their own. I remember how during 
one of my eatly visits to Northampton I saw several large 
factories standing empty and derelict. It was a disturbing 
sight. I inquired to whom they belonged. I was told. 
‘Why ate they shut?’ I asked. They had been in the 
Australian business was the reply. ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ why are 
they not working?’ Because, I was told, the Australians 
preferred the American article, and had even gone so far as 
to import American machinery and make their own footwear. 
And my informant’s tone implied that he at least thought 
that the Australians had not played the game. 

But a greater shock was in store. The bootmakers of 
Massachusetts had with the aid of their newly invented 
machinery developed a new technique and were seeking fresh 
markets for their increasing output. They swept Britain and 
the Continent. Wholesale firms in England eagerly sought 
agencies for American factories. American manufacturers 
opened retail shops in all the big cities of Europe. London 
was full of them, and the public began to talk enthusiastically 
about the comfort and elegance of American footwear. The 
British industry wilted under the shadow of their competition 
and many respected firms were forced out of existence. 

Then the trade took a pull at itself. Enterprising young 
men studied American methods. They imported the new 
machinery. They learnt that their rivals bought many of 
their component parts ready made instead of cutting them 
in their own factories. Merchants scoured America for these 
gadgets. My own firm sent one of its ablest men to join in 
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the quest. As soon as they had overcome their prejudices 
the British manufacturers quickly learnt to use them. ‘They 
beat the invader with his own weapons. Towards the end 
of the first decade of the twentieth century not only had most 
of the American shops disappeared from London, but there 
was scarcely a manufacturer in Northampton who had not 
either an agent or retail shops in all the capitals on the Conti- 
nent, and the wearing of British footwear became the hall- 
mark of a well-dressed man. . When the great test came the 
British War Office found over 80,000,000 pairs of footwear to 
equip its own and the Allied armies, including the Americans, 
and the whole of that huge quantity, except gooo pairs; was 
made in English and Scottish factories. 

In August 1914 wat shattered the delicate mechanism of 
international exchange. Five years later the peacemakers of 
Versailles preferred a vain demand for reparations, which mis- 
guided electorates regarded as justice, to the restoration of the 
economic equilibrium. Though the mistakes of the Treaty 
have long since been acknowledged, nations still struggling to 
preserve an outworn economic system seek salvation in the 
restriction of the free flow of commerce till, distracted by 
poverty and unemployment, they join in the race for markets 
in defiance of the ‘rights and protests of their neighbours. 
Along this roadwe are marching sttaight towards a disaster, 
beside which the horrors of the last war fade into insignificance. 

Is it too late to throw off the shackles, and to regain the 
freedom for which we fought, so that all men can enjoy with- 
out strife the blessings and the bounties the world is patiently 
offering them ? 

EDWARD PENTON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CHILDREN AT THE CINEMA 


A Psycnotocist’s View 
By C. Sranrorp Reap, M.D. 


So popular have cinemas become, so increasingly a part are 
they playing in the lives of the masses of the people, that the 
individual and sociological aspects involved are urgently in 
need of psychological study in order that we may arrive at 
some definite understanding of their good or bad effects on 
the community. 

Dogmatic statements on these points are expressed which, 
even on superficial examination, are found to have no validity. 
It is, therefore, the more needful to gain some enlightenment 
on the many problems that present themselves in order that 
any future organisation of the industry may be directed on 
rational and healthy lines, We want to know wherein the 
great attraction of films lies and why, therefore, the great 
bulk of the public so frequently falls a victim to this allure- 
ment. Are the emotional effects harmful or not? How are 
the young influenced ? Is crime thus in any way instigated ? 
Should gangster films be banned? In what way, if any, is 
change needed in the film world? Frequently enough in 
the daily Press we note that some well-meaning individuals, 
judging from the slightest data, make categorical assertions 
concerning the widespread harm resulting from undue sex 
appeal, and point out with no uncertain voice how the 
morality of youth is being undermined through the glorifica- 
tion of the gangster and racketeer and that overt crime is 
being thus encouraged. In the face of these dubious and 
problematical allegations, it would be well to look more 
deeply into the subject and on psychological examination 
note whether current opinion is founded upon fact. 

In our survey of the cinema world the allurement of the 
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pictures requires first consideration. . It should not, however, 
be difficult to understand. This attraction can only: exist 
because the screen presents in pictorial form emotional food 
for which the public unconsciously yearns. To the great 
majority of mankind life is drab, and what is lacking in 
reality is hereby compensated for in the land of imagination. 
More primitive man had a life full of adventure, but the modern 
individual is so largely the victim of an automatic, machine- 
like existence, and lives such a protected life, that he finds 
little opportunity for venting his innate instinctive urges. 
Is it any wonder, then, that he is so liable to find ousegs for 
them in a make-believe world ? 

Though: to some extent pictures differ, they all deal in 
varied ways with the portrayal of love, hate, envy, jealousy, 
power, etc., and in these basic emotions the audience takes 
its share by unconsciously identifying itself with the char- 
acters depicted. By such: means, for the time being, the 
monotony of life is banished: It is now highly eventful. 
Foteign countries are visited, dangers risked, pity felt, and 
all the gamut of feelings run through while sitting in a 
comfortable and restful atmosphere which costs but little to 
enter. So easily in such circumstances can the self find 
escape into phantasy. Not only does the cinema satisfy an 
emotional void, but it temporarily narcotises the petty 
personal mental conflicts and worries to which few of us can 
be strangers. In this respect it is a refuge, a sedative that, 
like alcohol, may almost be regarded as a psychological 
necessity in our present social system of civilisation. As 
Iris Barry points out in her interesting little book Le?’s go to 
the Pictures, this is the strength of the cinema. 


It caters for day-dreams—surface sentiment, riches, splendour, 
travel, and wild excitement—more thoroughly, more generously, more 
convincingly than any other form of known entertainment, and offers 
it in the most effortless way, in the best circumstances, to music, in a 
twilight solitude, with no mental effort demanded of those for.whom. it 
caters. 


Apart from satisfying emotional needs, which commonly 
are only but dimly realised, the pictures to many have an 
appeal with a lesser feeling value. With them they are more 
a simple means of mental relaxation and thought diversion. 
For the time being, the banalities of life are thus forgotten. 
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In some shape or form we can be fairly sure that there is some 
loosening of the bond between self and reality. Of course, 
a few are interested in the cinema from a more or less academic 
angle. Such individuals have their intellect, not. their 
emotions, stirred. Their enjoyment lies more in their 
analysis of the technique, the acting, the production as a 
whole. In discussing the psychological aspects of films this 
small, almost negligible group need not be considered. After 
a survey of the main psychological factors related to cinema 
attendance and its attractions, consideration can be given to 
the questions so commonly expressed concerning the possible 
good and bad effects upon both the adult and juvenile popu- 
lation. Is it really a fact that the long queues outside picture- 
houses point to a poor, degraded, and vitiated appetite for 
sensationalism ? Is it true that the frequent seeing of films 
tends to the arousal of sex passion and acts as a stimulus to 
put into practice anything of a questionable or dishonourable. 
nature? Is anti-social conduct or crime in any way thus 
furthered? Can any harmful effects be laid at all at the door 
of the cinema? It must be admitted that the pictures tend 
to induce an imaginative life and cater for the lover of day- 
dreams. Such an influence is a subtle one, and may so 
easily be translated into a refuge which becomes so alluring 
that, like a narcotic drug, we crave for its repetition. Child- 
hood and adolescence are the periods in which phantastic 
imagination is liable to hold great sway. In his matured 
years, however, the adult is apt, when he encounters life’s 
stresses and barriers, to regress in some degree into a make- 
believe world which for the time being, at any rate, acts as 
a substitutive gratification for what was otherwise denied 
him. Whether we adopt a hedonistic philosophy or not, 
it is a fact that at such times the tendency exists for us to take 
the path of least resistance and seek some mental haven which 
seems to offer peace and sunshine, however illusory it may be. 
Iris Barry tells us that 


Humanity has almost forgotten how to wonder, to dream for itself : 
it ought to thank heaven for providing the constant sedative, the escape 
from the self, which it’so direly needs, in the cheap shadowy picture- 
houses. The cinema provides us with the safe dream we want :' and if 
our dreams are often not worth having, it is because we demand no 
better. 
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Though there is much truth in this, this dreaming may 
become a danger. As a temporary indulgence, not too often 
repeated, it would seem to constitute a highly needed and 
harmless process. In an ideal form of civilisation the need 
to evade the facts of reality, the call to live, even temporarily, 
in an illusory world, would have but little incentive. In 
such an existence there would not be that yawning abyss 
between what we are instinctively urged to reach out for and 
the fulfilment thereof. We know only too well that undue 
encouragement of the human tendency to retreat from the 
realities of life is fraught with danger. There are already in 
the world too many who only accomplish anything and reach 
their goal in day-dreams. In fact the commonest form of 
mental disease has as its central mechanism the weaving of a 
visionary existence which renders its victims of little or no 
use to society. Life, of course, is a conflict from the cradle 
to the grave, and though the’ sphere of action, as opposed to 
reverie, must be in the forefront in order to succeed in life’s 
adaptations, it is likely that many will still have emotional 
voids that crave for satisfaction. 

In the same way as some may regatd alcohol as a psycho- 
logical necessity in the struggle for mental peace, so the 
modern cinema supplies another form of refuge which helps 
mankind to find a measure of content, however temporaty 
it may be. It has been said by a noted critic that it is. the. 
function of the arts to make life more tolerable. Nevertheless, 
as Edgar Dale in his study of The Gomtent of Motion Pictures 
points out, in relation to the pictures several facts ought to be 
remembered : 


First, drugs are of value when nothing can be done for the patient except 
to relieve him of mental pain. Drugs, then, make life more tolerable. 
But we must remember that illness and unhappiness do respond to 
therapeutic treatment and drugs should not be resorted to as a sub- 
stitute for a surgical operation. The good life is no longer a dream which 
can only be wished for. We now have at hand'the machinery for making 
it a reality, This machinery for changing our current civilisation is not 
commonly shown in the movies, 


These ate reflections which it is well to have in our minds, 
but it may be seriously questioned whether we now have at 
hand machinery for bringing about that ‘ good life’ in any 
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adequate way, though some advances may have been made 
in this direction. 

It would be natural enough to discourse on the lack of 
cultural value of the average film and the rather blatant 
tendency to pander to mere sensuality and the elemental 
passions, but any such criticism would take us too far afield 
and away from our centtal theme of the emotional reactions 
that the pictures of to-day have upon the cinema frequenters, 
be they adults or children. Though one cannot agree with 
Mr. St. John Ervine’s exaggerated and extravagant conclu- 
sions that ‘the overwhelming majority of moving pictures 
are rubbish, unforgivable insults to the mind and the spirit, 
and suitable only for the entertainment of exhausted or worn- 
out brains,’ it could hardly be intelligently confuted that there 
is all too commonly a box-office appeal to the cruder feelings 
of mankind. One cannot ignore the fact that sex appeal is 
flagrantly prominent. So gratuitously are we presented with 

_the view of the film star having her bath ot shown scenes in 
which she dresses or undresses and gives a fine exhibition of 
her figure and undergarments. Yet, have we any scientific 
right to assume that adult audiences are thereby demoralised 
or debased ? 

In any community there will always be some individuals 
who will view\these possibilities with a warped outlook. 
One of our Press critics tended to betray such an undercurrent 
of feeling when, in criticising a film, he raised the objection 
that the main characters kissed too much, and tells us that 
personally he does not like prolonged bouts of kissing, and 
that they are not at all interesting to the spectators! It has 
to be realised that in modern society the suppression and 
repression of the biological sex urge has reached such a 
degree that the depths of the mind, either consciously or 
unconsciously, ate impelled to seek some gratificatory path 
which may be direct or indirect, healthy or unhealthy. We 
have to note the fact that in so many devious ways the erotic 
instincts are ever apt to find outlets in directions that are not 
only socially deleterious, but in the main not recognised as 
emanating from this source. The prevalence of neurotic 
disease alone, apart from many other forms of mental dis- 
harmony, should amply bring this home to us. 

We are not here discussing whether or no the cinema 
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should not be more uplifting and cultural in its presentations. 
There is, indeed, much evidence that slowly but surely, as 
the interest in this form of entertainment is reaching a much 
wider social circle, it is attaining a much more cultivated level. 
The main point of the thesis here is that any harmful mental 
effects of the sex element in pictures are grossly exaggerated, 
if they exist atall. We can go further and say that the demand 
or and liberal supply of pictures which present the varied 
emotions related to the erotic life are natural and fulfil what 
practically amounts to a psychological necessity. It is thus 
that countless members of the audience in imagination find a 
vent for feelings which bring solace and content. In the 
absence of such a simple outlet such feelings might, indeed, 
find unhealthy channels for their discharge. 

The other diatribe which is so often hurled at the cinema 
entertainment is the supposed corruptive and morbid effects 
of gangster films. It is certainly true that a large percentage 
of pictures depict violence, murder, crime, and. sadistic 
aggression. Yet ate there really any scientific reasons for 
thinking that harm results thereby ? In the same way as we 
have deep sex urges that cry out for satisfaction, so, whether 
we approve or not, it has to be recognised that.all of us have 
deeply-seated aggressive instincts which, though lying fallow 
in our unconscious minds, need subtle gratification. We ate 
only too well aware of the fact that both individually, socially, 
and nationally it is so important that the emotions they 
engender should not be destructively aroused, but. be led into 
constructive and useful sublimated channels. It is because 
the unconscious mind has such an affinity for what appertains 
to aggression that everyone finds some attraction in murder, 
crime, and the manifestations of brute force in general. 
Revolvers and weapons of offence have a universal alluremeant. 
The picture-goer, therefore, cannot help but be interested in 
the murder mystery, the crook, the gangster stories, with their 
attendant horrors and blood-curdling episodes. 

Mt. St. John Ervine recently, in discussing the subject. of 
what makes. a theatrical play successful, points out how trial 
scenes tend in this direction. My arguments are well con- 
firmed by what he says on the subject, He writes : 

Is the success of such plays due to the sadism that is latent in us all ? 
I suspect that it is. We probably get pleasure from the spectacle of a 
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man or a woman’ on the end of a pin. Why do people of every class 
throng ‘to murder trials?) To see justice done? Do not believe it. 
They go because they enjoy a bit of:cruelty. To see some person being 
put through it, that’s why. They like the thrill of hearing a man, and 
especially a woman, sentenced to be hanged by the neck until he or she is 
dead, and they do not trouble much to listen to the prayer that the Lord 
shall have mercy on the soul of the condemned. It is the same impulse 
which makes apparently decent men and women congregate outside a 
prison on the morning of an execution.. They want to get as near to the 
throttling as they can! 

How much of our interest in ctime and criminals springs from 
old race habits and sentiments left in us by the rough and less 
civilised life of man? ‘The early literature of many peoples 
glorifies bloodshed and rapine. Naturally people are more 
interested in a daring crime than in matters of high culture. 
Until recently men’s lives have been subject to danger. In 


the criminal, people vicariously experience the thrill of 
danger. There is just enough of the rebel in us to respond 
with interest to the anti-social activities of the gangster. 
Those ingenuous souls who bewail the licensing of these 
types of films, deplore their exhibition, and suggest their being 
banned, grievously suffer from mental myopia and psycho- 
logical ignorance. Such people wrongly believe that the 
mere viewing of murder, violence, and crime at the cinema 
will directly or indirectly stimulate passions to such an extent 
that onlookers will be liable to’ go and do likewise. First, it 
has to be noted that in the adult—the subject of children will 
be dealt with later—the character is fully formed and the 
personality is not thus swayed. We may have our strong 
aggressive instincts, but we have also many acquired 
contrary inhibiting and controlling forces that obviate our 
being anti-social in our thought and conduct. We may be 
mutdeters and criminals at heart, but in fact we remain law- 
abiding citizens. Secondly, we are the less likely to imitate 
the screen villain because unwittingly he relieves us of our 
deep-seated impulses, because we project our aggression into 
his actions and thus find an outlet for our kindred emotions, 
and as a scapegoat we glory in his final undoing. Much the 
saine may be said concerning the flood of ctime and murder 
novels that the modern publisher puts upon the market. It 
is true, ofcourse, that those who have a basic anti-social 
character, or who, for any reason, possess a morbid lack of 
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inhibition, may find in the gangster film an added stimulus to 
wrong-doing, as they may in many other environmental 
circumstances. This, however, is beside the point, as we ate 
hot examining the screen effects on abnormal types, but only 
upon the average picture-goer. 

Our educationalists, nevertheless, quite rightly, in the main 
leave their animadversions directed to the baneful effects of 
the pictures upon children and those in the adolescent stage. 


There can be nothing more important than character forma- 


tion, and all modern psychological research points to the fact 
that it is the manifold influences during the formative years 
that really matter. The adult is but the product of his past. 
Given a healthy and a rightly directed emotional environment 
during the youthful period, there will tend to be such a 
stability of the mental make-up that subsequent noxious or 
warping agenciés are more or less impotent to have ill-effects, 

Amidst the myriad and one factors that must enter into 
any consideration of the wide subject of mental hygiene, an 
inquiry into the influence that the modern film may have upon 
the younger generation is assuredly of paramount importance, 
So many well-meaning individuals with but a limited mental 
horizon not infrequently in this respect vilify the cinema, 
dogmatically taking it for granted that any juvenile delin- 
quency or deviation from the normal has its source in prevalent 
picture-going. Jumping to conclusions superficially is an 
all-prevailing tendency of mankind. The average adult is 
only too apt to presume that the child’s reactions are on a pat 
with his own, but the child is not merely a vest-pocket edition 
of his elders. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to examine the subject 
with a more critical eye and endeavour to discover the true 
facts relating to the effects of cinema attendance on the young 
as tevealed by psychological investigation. In this way we 
may determine whether pictures really influence children in 
any direction; whether their conduct, ideals, and attitudes 
are thus affected ; whether theit emotions are harmfully 
excited. A study of these questions has been pursued by 
more than one educational authority in this country, but in 
America it has been carried out on highly scientific practical 
lines. ‘The former study has not the same value as the latter, 
since the deductions were made only by questioning the 
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children in order to form some estimate of their taste in 
pictures and the intellectual and moral consequences of theit 
cinema attendance. Nevertheless, on the whole, the resulting 
judgments are fairly in agreement. 

At the outset, it would be idle to deny that children are in 
some way profoundly affected by what they see on the films. 
Such effects may only be very temporary or more permanent, 
depending upon the individual mental soil and the frequency 
of the cinema visits. It has been a matter of surprise how 
much of the details of a picture can be recalled by them six 
weeks or three months afterwards, and the slow curve of 
forgetting is very striking. This was especially so where 
there were scenes of conflict, danger, or tragedy. This 
evidence of the mental impression made is most marked 
between the ages of six and twelve years, it is decidedly less 
between the ages of thirteen and eighteen, and in adolescents 
of older growth it is noted much less, probably because there 
is in them some tendency to be conscious of the unreality of 


what is seen. It is, however, instructive and interesting to 
find that when the pictures have mainly dealt with romantic 
and erotic themes, those of the younger group are least 
emotionally affected and the response only becomes prominent 
when puberty is well established. In those of tender years 
fright is not infrequently engendered by certain types of films, 
and, though commonly this result is short-lived and would 
only materially affect a nervous child, there would be universal 
agreement that such pictures were unsuitable for the very 
young. It has been said, and with a large element of truth, 
that children are prone to accept as true and proper what they 
see on the screen, and that in this way good or bad ambitions 
may be powerfully stirred and permanent high or low ideals 
formed. Very frequent cinema attendance would un- 
doubtedly constitute a potent factor in these directions. Yet 
it must be realised that the attitudes and character-building of 
children are the products of many influences—temperament, 
early environment, past experiences, family ideals, the school, 
and the community, and that one may modify or neutralise 
the other. According to the varying mental soil, the same 
picture may influence different children in directly opposite 
ways. 

The presumed dangers of youthful picture-going are in the 
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main related to unhealthy sex stimulation, the incitement to 
delinquency and anti-social conduct and the more general one 
of the setting up of false ideals in life. Though children are 
very suggestible, these apprehensions partly arise from the 
lack of appreciation that children live in a children’s, not an 
adult’s world, and what is seen is not viewed with a matured 
mind, What they do not understand means little or nothing 
to them. The banning of films dealing with erotic life is 
more or less needless to those under sixteen. The school- 
child is frankly bored by them, and the unanimous response 
of the members of a large school to the question as to what 
pictures they disliked was, ‘I hate love films.’ Grown-up 
embracing and kissing was regarded as ‘silly.’ There is no 
evidence that there could be any deleterious effects on them 
by attending this type of adult picture. 

With the-adolescent over sixteen it is quite a different 
matter.. From the theoretical point of view, the budding 
man or woman may be somewhat temporarily excited by 
frequent sex appeal, and. adolescence must be recognised as 
likely to. be a stage of emotional instability. Nevertheless, 
this need mot cause any anxiety in the case of a normally 
constituted youth ; and in no way are we taking the unstable 
or abnormal into consideration. In fact, as Edgar Dale in 
his study of motion pictures truly says : 


In the case of adolescents the pictures seem a logical place in which 
to become acquainted with some of the problems which they have to 
face as an adult. If these problems are realistically and truthfully pre- 
sented they may aid in the solution of life’s problems to come. 


The presentation of the art of love-making upon the screen 
may thus serve a healthy and useful purpose, for it may be 
asked with some reason whether divorce might not be 
lessened if before marriage youth knew more of the love 
problems they would encounter. 

Thus, it is seen that when we discuss the psychological 
effects of erotically tinged films upon the younger generation, 
the reaction upon the immature child and the adolescent must 
be distinctly differentiated. As the films have a very high 
educative value for the young and constitute one source of 
fixing and further establishing their behaviour patterns, it is 
naturally desirable that a higher cultural level of presentation 
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should be aimed at. It is in connexion with the possible harm 
that may accrue to the young from witnessing pictures dealing 
with vice and crime that most apprehension has arisen. On 
the surface such an assumption would seem valid and would 
account for the modern increase in juvenile delinquency and 
ctime. The gangster type of film, of course, has an enormous 
appeal. What was said when we were dealing with the adult 
interest in such pictures applies here also. The deep aggres- 
sive instincts of the mind thus find some satisfaction, but in 
the average child there is only the gratificatory outlet in 
imagination and not in action or incentive to action. Apart 
from this, if, from an educative point of view, life is to be 
portrayed, crime must be considered. In fact, it might even 
be said that if in such pictures there was presented a truthful 
and accurate account of happenings which showed causes 
and consequences in a large social sense, it might aid the 
solution of juvenile crime problems. On the other hand, if a 
youth already has a delinquent taint through early warping 
influences, crime pictures may have a deleterious effect in 
aggravating the impulses to minor anti-social conduct and 
in the tendency to adapt the cues to criminal action. The 
“easy money” and luxury so often shown can leave potent 
memories which may have an evil influence. In America 
young gangsters have stated that when business was dull they 
went to see crime pictures to be ‘ pepped up’ and get inspira- , 
tion and encouragement and to learn new methods for 
their work. In this country, however, such considerations 
need carry little weight in dealing with our own youthful 
population. 

When we come to the practical findings of educational 
authorities and psychological students of delinquency who 
have carefully investigated the effects of cinema attendance 
upon children, it is seen that the supposed evils and harm to 
character development are mainly non-existent, or at the most 
of small significance. A recent report of the London County 
Council Education Committee, founded upon an inquiry 
into the emotional reactions of 21,280 children, goes to show 
that this is true. It was regarded as well established that 
morally questionable elements in films reserved for adults 
were ignored by those of school age, and that the element 
which the adult would most deprecate to be put before 
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children only bored them and that no widespread mischief 
was noted. Apart from some temporary fright caused by 
fearful incidents on the screen, there was no evidence of any 
resulting harm or any of. imitative misconduct. Some 
teachers have even spoken of picture attendance as increasing 
the children’s store of knowledge and making them more 
alert. 

Dr. Cyril Burt, whose psychological studies of children 
and their delinquencies are well known, states that 


the influence of the cinema is one of the most popular explanations for 
the mischievous exploits of the young. Thirty years ago it was the 
penny dreadful that was blamed. The notion that the young may, be 
tempted to imitate any crime he sees upon the screen is seldom borne 
out by the actual facts. More frequently theft is undertaken to get money 
to go to the cinema. 


Apart from the possible influences of sex and crime, it is 
likely enough true, as Dr. Burt continues, that 


the most serious danger of the cinema lies in its more subtle and elusive 
influences. The usual picture house programme presents to the child a 
grossly perverted view of human life and false but cheaply fascinating 
ideals. Existence is depicted as an almost unceasing round of excitement, 
frivolity, and fun. Intrigue, flirtation, lawless enterprise, and adroit 
deceit, are set before him surrounded with a halo of fictitious glamour. 
Still there is a good side. The cinema is an alternative to mischievous 
amusement and it has reduced hooliganism. 


There seems little doubt but that, from the psychological 
point of view, one should adversely criticise the fact that 
there tends to be too great a divorce from reality and an over- 
and an under-emphasis of certain elements in the majority of 
pictures. In a large measure the characters, problems, and 
settings are remote from the persons who view them. Stress 
on wealth and luxury is not an ideal, though one can well 
understand that to escape in imagination from the drabness 
of life the average audience finds compensatory gratification 
in this atmosphere. 

The cinema of the future has a very definite and serious 
réle to play in the political, economic, and artistic education 
of the people. There are already indications that a higher 
level of cultural film is being aimed at. For a large section 
of the community the pictures will always, to some extent, 
constitute a refuge into a dream-world,; but, nevertheless, as 
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Mr. Lambert in For Filmgoers only says, ‘instead of trying to 
prevent people seeing harmful films, employ the energy in 
trying to help them to see better ones.’ A general raising of 
the intellectual and artistic standards of the cinema will 
assuredly be a Boies hygienic step. The pictures can 
render satisfying social service as art only when they come 
to be created for differentiated audiences. As children’s 
literature has been provided, so the problem of children’s 
pictures should be faced. At present they are only made for 
adults, and during the past three years the proportion of 
‘ A’ films has increased 20 per cent. It does not come within 
one’s purview here to criticise the censorial duties involved 
in differentiating the pictures which shall have an ‘ A’ or ‘ U’ 
certificate, but it may be remarked that it has been clearly 
shown that, apart from the not very common frightening 
films, any unhealthy mental effect is much more likely to 
accrue after the age of sixteen than before. Steps have already 
been taken to organise special film shows for children, and 
in the future a growing demand should call forth the supply. 


C. Sranrorp Reap. 





CHEESE AND BEER AND WINE 
By Ossert BurDeEttT 


Mr. C. Louts LerpxHo.ipt, F.R.C.S., whose concise, learned, 
and wise Common Sense Dietetics, published in 1911, is long 
overdue for reprinting, is remarkable in his profession for 
never being deceived about the limits of our knowledge of 
dietetics: a pseudo-science so soon as it ovetsteps the humble 
ground of prescribing, or forbidding, certain specified foods 
for certain specified physical conditions. He knows that our 
‘little learning ’ of the chemistry of food, of its metabolism, 
of the mystery of assimilation, is really ‘a dangerous 
thing’ once we are tempted to generalise for the healthy, 
and therefore that ‘ dietetics’ become the happy hunting- 
ground of those cheerfully assertive persons whom Dr. 
Leipholdt divided into the ‘ systematists ’ and the ‘ faddists.’ 
In sum, on the subject of diet we know extremely little, but 
on the art—and medicine is as much an’ art as a science— 
of dining we have inherited the wisdom of centuries. It 
may even be urged that the poverty of our memories of this 
real knowledge explains the eagerness of many to follow the 
dictates of the ‘ faddists’ or the ‘ systematists,’ and that a 
return to good sense requires the recovery of the ‘art’ of 
dining with its guidance, based upon a very ancient tradition, 
of the proper choice and combination of the foods we drink 
and eat. 

How many of those who use the word ‘ sophistication,’ 
for example, know that this word once meant to cheese- 
factors ‘ mixed or rendered impure by a foreign substance ” ? 
Though cheese has become a staple article of food, and has 
hundreds of varieties, of which at least 150 ate available in 
England, this field for prudent choice, and the beverages to 
be enjoyed with its very many kinds, are both neglected. 

For all our laboratories, their expensive equipment, their 
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investigation of calories, their researches into diets appro- 
priate to such diseases as gout or diabetes, we have perhaps 
fallen behind the wisdom of the Complete Housewife or Accom- 
plished Gentlewoman’s Companion (1736), which affirms: ‘ For 
two thousand years and upwards food and physick were one 
and the same thing.” We have even forgotten that right 
food and appropriate drink are also the preventive medicine 
of the well, and that it is by the study of this agreeable medicine 
that health is maintained and the help of the doctor uncalled 
for. 

If we go wrong in this alphabet, we start off-the-rails, 
as anyone can see who pays attention to the sights to be seen 
in our shops. Who that observes his fellow-shoppers, for 
example, fails to be astonished at the extra pence grudged in 
the butchers’ shops for English meat by, especially, women 
that think nothing of spending upon patent medicines an 
equivalent number of shillings at the chemist’s, next door, 
every week? Again, those who spend eighteenpence on 
half a bottle of honest French vin ordinaire ate proclaimed 
extravagant and luxurious, while the exclaimer himself will 
cheerfully disburse the same sum upon petrol for every 
unnecessary twenty miles. The addict of petrol has his 
reward, which is constipation—a state very profitable to 
vendors of patent medicines, whose enormously expensive 
concoctions are largely rendered superfluous by those who 
eat and drink with wisdom and enjoy exercise (not merely 
movement on wheels) in the open air. The wine-drinker 
is likewise rewarded, by good health and good fellowship, 
and by that daily communion with reality which is as presents 
though as much beyond chemical analysis, in wine as ‘it is 
in poetry. (One would like to put in a good word for water; 
but pure water is unknown in urban areas, where, by the time 
of its reaching the tap, it has been doctored, I am told, by 
such things as sulphate of copper and ammonia, submitted 
to the chemical influence of miles of lead or other pipes, 
and been the victim of a plumber’s change so extensive that 
those responsible for urban water supply speak unashamedly 
of pute water as ‘raw water.’ Urban water, in short, has 
become a ‘ mineral beverage.’ It is wiser and more whole- 
some to drink honest beer and honest wine.) One of the 
implied lessons of Dr. Leipholdt’s fascinating book, which 
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as surely deserves immottality as Thomas Walker’s Art of 
Dining, is that good sense and fitness are found more frequently 
upon the wine- than the water-drinker’s side. 

But food is the spouse for whom drink is the lover ; and 
England is no longer, in the strict sense, a country of the 
vine. There wete, once, vineyards in Gloucestershire. 
More than one old house in Chelsea has a grape-bearing vine, 
the lovely little berries of which make excellent dessert 
usually in the month of November. In England, whose 
vines now are the aromatic bitters called hops, we are more 
interested in food of the two partners, as the popular idiom 
testifies with a cheer, not yet dying, for ‘the roast beef of 
Old England.’ 

The cheaper staple, English cheese, poor man’s blessing 
and connoisseur’s delight, is, however, in danger of perishing. 
Virtually evéry county had, and many fortunately still have, 
one famous and other worthy local cheeses: Somerset 
(Cheddar), Dorset (Blue Vinny), Wiltshire (Wilts), Lancashire 
(so known), Cheshire (the red and the white-turning-blue), 
Derbyshire (Farmers’ Derby), Leicestershire (Stilton and 
Leicester), Yorkshire (Wensleydale and Cotherstone), Glou- 
cestershire (Double Gloucester, white there but ted in 
London, and Single Gloucester, which is white), and Wales 
(with its Caerphilly) are the chief. And these are only our 
hard and semi-hard cheeses: the little cream cheeses, and 
some more local still4 to be found at Brechin, and near 
Holyhead, ort in Charnwood Forest, are fortunately still 
putting up a struggle against the milk combines. These 
necessarily destroy local cheeses by purchasing, for the use 
of their own factories, the local milk from which (after 
curdling by rennet) cheese is made. 

Thus, now is the time to rally to one of the most tasty 
and nourishing of English foods, to help local industries by 
asking for local cheeses, and, in the interests of health and 
enjoyment, by considering the liquor best suited to each 
cheese. 

In discussing them summarily here, the reader must 
remember that the genuine local cheeses are alone considered 
(unless otherwise stated), and the way to distinguish the local 
from the inferior factory products cannot be repeated from 

1 See Here’s England, by Dorothy Hartley (Rich and Cowan, 1934, 9s.). 
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A Little Book of Cheese, to which inquiters are referred.* 
The general preliminary caution is to beware of midget 
morsels wrapped in foil; for, with the exception of cream 
cheeses that are usually small, and never, I think, exceed 
1 lb. in weight, English cheeses are noble fellows—a Stilton 
weighing usually 15 lb., a Cheddar or a Cheshire up to 40 |b. ; 
while a Gruyére often reaches 14 cwt. 

Except for a few unfortunates who find cheese indigestible, 
the old adage remains true—that ‘ Cheese digests everything 
except itself, and bread digests cheese.’ Good bread, 
though uncommon in our towns—because the odd effect of 
Government inspection has been to safeguard weight, but 
not proper baking, so that much inspected bread is really a 
semi-sodden mass of under-cooked dough—can be found 
with a little trouble even in London. With the fourteen 
English cheeses here named off-hand, and with beer— 
that, despite taxation and interference descending from that 
which, about a century ago, turned the Scots into spirit 
drinkers through the excise imposed upon home-brewed ale, 
to the righteous indignation of Robert Burns—the elements 
of a wholesome, cheap, and nourishing diet are at our elbows. 

But how do these combine, and which goes best with 
which ? Bread and cheese and bitter, if worthy of their 
noble ancestry, which is beyond all record, are a simple feast 
for any man in his senses. Dr. Leipholdt confirmed the 
traditional verdict on cheese and beer in combination by two 
self-experiments still worth recording. Of cheese he wrote: 


Cheese is a form of food in which fat is combined with a relatively 
high percentage of proteid. It is one of the foods that has the highest 
nutritive value, but it is very questionable whether the proteid of Cheese 
is easily assimilated, even though some of the cream cheeses are readily 
digested. 

Toasted cheese [Lancashire is ideal for toasting], and the addition of 
gtated cheese to soups and vegetables served am gratin, are excellent ways 
of varying this form of food ; but served in this manner Cheese is not 
readily digested, and the cook must therefore be sparing in the use of 
this article. On the other hand, Cheese served as a fondue or souffié is 
easily dealt with by the stomach. 

And how deliciously it ‘melts without mushiness’ in the 
mouth. 


Because, then, some péople cannot digest cheese in bulk, 
2 A Little Book of Cheese, by Osbert Burdett (Gerald Howe, 1935, 35. 64.). 
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for other than those who live and work in the open air there 
may be good reason for reserving cheese. until the end of a 
meal. The place at which cheese is served at a meal largely 
determines, of course, the liquor that should be drunk with it. 

For a whole meal of bread and cheese, bitter is perfection. 
A luncher on bread and cheese and beer alone is presumably 
hungry, thirsty, and with little to spend. Consequently, he 
wants the most satisfying, nourishing, and tasty of foods, and 
the pleasantest and most wholesome of thirst-quenchers. The 


edge to the flavour of true Cheddar or Cheshire marries the 
beer that, as the word bitter implies, has the complementary 
edge in the tankard. True Cheddar means a cheese that has 
matured after ripening for a year in a good cheeseman’s 
cellar; and for true Cheshire—a more crumbly, drier, but 
excellent alternative—beer, too, is the destined mate. Though 
beer is a ‘long drink,’ not intended to be sipped as wine is, 
a mouthful is called for by each morsel of cheese. 

But when cheese is not the staple dish in a meal, it is 


served as a single course at the end, occasionally at the very 
beginning, of luncheon or dinner. (Last week a hostess 


treated us to a tiny cheese soufié as the opening course to 
a luncheon. With this a glass of her Graves went very 
pleasantly indeed, for the Graves, of course, was a dry wine, 
since the sweet wines are fit only for the more mild cream 
cheeses. This departure from English custom could be 
imitated with advantage, and everyone present responded 
to it.) 

Cheese, however, is usually served at or neat the end of 
dinner, either virtually as a sweet (the cream cheeses), or as a 
hot savoury (toasted cheese), or as the most fitting mate for 
the finest of the wines (Stilton or Wensleydale). We should, 
in fact, protest against the banishment of cheese from most 
public dinners, and refuse to sit silent under the ices that in 
most latge hotels and restaurants have ousted it—as Mr. J. 
Lewis May very sensibly argued in the Observer two months 
ago (October 20). 

In autumn, with Christmas at hand, toasted cheese, a 
more savoury and richer dish than uncooked cheese, ought 
to be served more often than it is. Toasted cheese is right 
for this season, when, in Shakespeare’s phrase, ‘it is an 
eager and a nipping air,’ and when the sound of roasting 
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ctabs ‘hissing’ in the bowl cheered him so famously. For 
toasted cheése is hot when we ate cold, is rich when we ate 
hungry, and for it something weightier than bitter is required. 
Burton,* the name for beer stronger than bitter, or that 
which is termed ‘ old ale’ or “ strong ale,” is the right partner. 

The effect, however, of drinking beer with food is some- 
times debated. Dr. Leipholdt writes : 


Medical men are perfectly well aware of the fact that under- and 
improper feeding are accountable for far more misery and suffering 
than drink causes. [Secondly,] Good beer, of a light alcoholic strength, 
is almost an ideal beverage with a simple meal for those who like its taste. 
The slight amount of bitter that it contains is a direct digestive stimulant, 
and the small percentage of carbohydrate that it possesses has a real food 
and fuel value . . . essentially a thirst-quencher, and as such far pre- 
ferable to the majority of aerated temperance drinks flavoured with 
essences and sweetened with saccharine. [Thirdly,] The writer carried 
out some experiments to test the relative digestion time of a simple meal 
consumed, in the one case with milk, and in the other with beer. . . .* 

The tests were made on different days and under identical conditions, 
the stomach contents being examined four hours after the meal had 
been eaten. In the first case it was found that the meal was not yet 
digested ; in the second digestion was almost complete. . . . A similar 
series of experiments carried on with milk and fruit diet, in comparison 
with a plain diet with light wines, showed clearly that, under certain 
conditions, the addition of a moderate quantity of alcohol appears to aid 
digestion. 

But, we must qualify, the word ‘alcohol’ should never be 
used in a gastronomic context; for ‘alcohol’ would not 
produce this beneficial effect, and to call either wine or beer 
‘alcohol’ is as foolish as it would be to invite one’s aunt to 
come at five o’clock to-morrow afternoon and take a cup of 
tannin. Dr. Leipholdt knows this as well as anybody, 
but, his book having evidently been intended primarily for 
those who do not know it, he tactfully preferred to use the 
idiom cherished by them. From these experiments we may 


pass to the humaner learning. 

The English cheeses that go best at the end of dinner are 
the majestic—Stilton or Wensleydale, or Double Gloucester, 
since these marry most fitly with fine vintage wines, with 
(not to be too ambitious) a Burgundy of 1915, a Bordeaux of 
1920; the claret, being less full-bodied, seems to teach its 


* A Book about Beer, by A Drinker (Cape, 1934, 35. 6.). 
* Op cit., pp. 140-141. 
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stature sooner than a Burgundy of corresponding virtue— 
at least, this is so with those imported here and not drunk 
upon thespot. Anda mature Blue Cheshire can be mentioned 
in the same august company as the preceding English three. 
Gruyére, an acquired taste, though one very well worth 
acquiring, does not, I think, go so well with red wine as 
with white, and its ascetic flavour, perfect in its own kind, 
is better set off by a crisper wine—for example, a fine Moselle 
—but not one of the more'scented. It might mate with one 
of the less luscious Madeiras ; and Madeira is the benediction 
to a good dinner—the last grace and graciousness of farewell. 

Perfect as is Camembert, if you get the genuine, with the 
label ‘ Syndicat des Fabricants de véritable Camembert de 
Normandie’ (which, I rejoice to add, is stocked by the Civil 
Service Stores in the Strand), and find it in the right condition 
of semi-ooziness—an even more difficult matter—and pluper- 
fect as is Brie, when this, too, is a whole cheese (not a miser- 
able section) and also coulant, I still do not think that they 
surpass our great English blue cheeses in communion with 
the great vintage wines. With port—a Taylor’s 18096, if 
you can get it, or a 1908—I cannot believe that there is any- 
thing finer than Stilton. Wensleydale has just that difference 
which indicates a claret for its spouse. The distinction is, 
I think, comparable to that which distinguishes claret from 
Burgundy. 

But we must not forget the ladies. If we would wean 
them from an addiction to sweets without denying them their 
pleasure, the cream cheeses providentially exist to form the 
bridge. These cream cheeses of England range in flavour 
from that of a transfigured butter to that of the mysterious 
sweetness in the sour. For example, the Victoria—exclusive, 
I think, to Messrs. Cadbury Pratt, though the now vanished 
New Forest, half a Victoria, used to be upon the general 
market—is superlative, and the Guildford supplied by 
Messrs. Paxton & Whitfield is admirable. These, gentle 


both, would be enhanced by a good Moselle, or by one of 
those excellent hocks, the ’29’s, that are within the reach of 


everybody. Ladies. generally prefer the milder flavoured 
cheeses, and Mrs. Pennell recommends for the conclusion of 
a meal ‘ Port Salut, with its soothing suggestion of monastic 
peace ’—it was first made by the Trappists; and my only 
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demur is that those imported here often seem to have lost 
their subtility and to possess a flavour at the vanishing point- 
A convenient variant to Port Salut is Pont-L’Evéque among 
French cheeses, and Bel Paese among Italian. Both have a 
somewhat elastic texture and both have pin-holes therein, 
and are so mild that no one could be afraid of their flavour. 
Being such, they would quail before a great wine, but they 
go excellently with Italian, an Est Est Est or a good white 
Orvieto for example, though only the latter seems to be 
exported to this country. 

For those—and what cheese-lover would quarrel with 
them ?—who set. most store by a fully matured Cheddar I 
can recommend as an alternative the excellent Italian mare’s 
milk cheese, Cacciocavallo. This is like a good, though not 
a great, Cheddar, but with an edge to it. It would go well 
with an ‘old ale’; and let us remember that there are old 
ales of a quality comparable to liqueurs, as those know well 
who have had the privilege of sipping ‘ All Souls’ Audit’ in 
the original silver tumblers—real tumblers, weighted at the 
bottom, so that, in the words of the collect, they always, 
after rocking, ‘ stand upright ’"—or the marvellously potent 
‘Ten Guinea’ ale made by Usher, of Wiltshire. 

The potency of these ales and the pungency of Caccio- 
cavallo lead us to. the flavours of certain German. cheeses, 
to be had in Charlotte Street, W., at which, I fear, an insular 
nose might be in great indignation, as Shakespeare says. Never- 
theless, believing we should be Good Europeans and trariscend 
a too insular view of all good creatures, I would venture a 
word on a cheese very strange to us: Feiner Harzer. This 
is small and cushion-shaped (like an English cream cheese 
in this one thing only), the colour of a grey jelly, and with 
a savour of decay both in its aroma and in its taste. It 
would, I think, crown the right type of German meal, with 
sauerkraut and schweinefeisch pethaps, but could not be 
imported into an English or a French repast. I found it go 
best with Bath Oliver biscuits, and cannot think it could mate 
with anything but a beer exceptionally fullof courage; or lager. 

It is mentioned here merely to suggest the opportunities 
for variety and experiment that we too often ignore; but 
there is a modest innovation that could perhaps be found 
acceptable. This is to serve a cream cheese in place of a 
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sweet, and to follow this with a very savoury cheese, of which 
none meets the purpose better than Double Gloucester. Its 
tiniest morsel is pregnant with savour; and in days when 
_ housewives have difficulties with servants, and naturally do 
not wish to cook the meal that they are to grace themselves, 
surely two cheeses requiring no preparation, and themselves 
honest and delicious, are infinitely preferable to two horrors 
from a tin? With the cream cheese a Sauterne would go 
charmingly, and with the succeeding savoury Double Glou- 
cester a claret, a Madeira, ora port. If only the ladies would 
realise the charms and variety of cheese—and none has here 
been mentioned which is not readily accessible in London— 
and would set their faces against anything from a tin and 
against most food or fruit that is imported, our luncheons 
and dinners would be far more wholesome, far more tasty, 
fat more enjoyable, and far easier to prepare. But is not 
this combination of qualities precisely that which nowadays 
they seek? The women who aver that they ‘do not like 
cheese’ forget the variety at their doors, ignote the cream 
cheeses that are virtually sweets, and deprive themselves 
and the disgruntled men—who have to rely on their clubs 
for any cheeses worth eating—of a common pleasute that 
can be had for next to nothing at home and causes nobody 
the smallest trouble. The best savoury is cheese straws. 

Cheese also solves the question of an original present 
for weddings, for Christmas, for the sick, and for the well. 
If I may confide a secret that has been welcomed by its 
recipients, I always give the same wedding present: a parcel 
of wine, usually a chateau-bottled ’24, and, alas—for this 
should not be—it is usually unique among the gifts. Simi- 
larly, a really good cream cheese, or a portion of one of those 
named above, is found to be appreciated on less formal 
occasions. It is also the boast of a friend that a relative of 
his sends him every Christmas a whole Stilton, and, whether 
on patriotic or on gastronomic grounds, that relative has 
long set a noble example. The thoughtless resort to hampers 
chosen by some shop. The discriminating prefer to choose 
themselves and to give their present the personal cachet of 
their own taste and experience. 

There is no doubt whatever that Quality does not survive 
mass ptoduction, machinery excepted; that to import, to 
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refrigerate, and to preserve affects quality, not of flavour only, 
but of nutriment ; that there is no more expensive ‘ economy ’ 
than to economise in food; that those who so ‘ economise ” 
pay heavily in chemist’s bills and obscure ills in middle life ; 
and that to eat English meat, English fruit, and English 
cheese is a counsel of health, beside being the proper encour- 
agement of that persecuted Cinderella, English agriculture. 
The maintenance of this, both as against imports from 
abroad and soulless.combines at home, is perhaps the most 
urgent need of the present day. The old Cheshire saying 
‘ Cheat and the Cheese will show’ is still a warning that we 
cannot afford to disregard. 

Certain cautions may be welcome. Cheddar, Wensleydale, 
Stilton, Blue Cheshire, all the big cheeses, are now being made 
also in diminutive sizes. None of these are worthy of the 
gteat names they have assumed, for size has a vital relation 
to quality, and these midgets are both very inferior themselves 
and will not mature or improve by keeping. The grocers 
may deny this, but experience is decisive against them, All 
cheeses, even Stiltons, can now be bought by the pound, so 
that the purchaser in want of a small quantity can get a cut 
from a real cheese without difficulty. Stiltons are not improved 
by doses of port. If eaten with zest, there is no danger of 
them drying... Thirdly, Camemberts and Bries, if hard when 
bought, can be nursed into semi-ooziness by being kept in a 
damp cloth in a relatively warm temperature. Fourthly, to 
make a good cheese souff/, a mixture of Gruyére and Par- 
mesan is better than the latter alone. 


OsBERT BURDETT. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
By Str ARNOLD WItson, M.P. 


For some months past there has been much talk of; and some 
protests against, the declared intention of the London County 
Council to build a housing estate on 30 acres of playing-fields 
on the outskirts of North London—a very dangerous prece- 
dent. I was anxious to find out what those who use these 
open spaces thought. One Saturday afternoon the opportu- 
nity came. Half a dozen young men in football kit on their 
way back to Stratford entered my compartment at Lea Bridge: 
I asked them what they thought about iit all. ‘All politics,’ 
said one. ‘If anyone would come and look at the ground, 
they would see that nearly half of it is no good for anything 
as it stands. An open space is no good:as a lung of London 
if you can’t play on it in the winter and lie down on it in the 
summer. Look at Walthamstow Marshes, opposite the old 
“ Hope and Anchot”!. Nothing has been done to it since 
the Flood.’ ‘Which flood?’ I asked, for the fields. ate 
notoriously subject to floods most years. ‘ Adam’s Flood,’ 
said the youth. ‘ Noah’s Flood you mean,’ interjected a 
better informed youth. ‘Adam didn’t make the Ark? 
‘ That’s all very well,’ remarked the first speaker ; “ you need 
an atk to get about these playing-fields in winter. . Ditches 
which date from before the railway, which cut up the ground 
and spoil it for everything, and a lot of coarse grass which 
no one bothers to cut, and no one ever thought of dressing 
the top with a few tons of lime to give the turf a:chance.’ 

‘ And there’s no shelters,’ said a third. ‘:Nowhere where 
you can hang up a coat or park your best girl while playing. 
And as for children and babies—they don’t get a look in.’ 

I pointed out that the London County Council did not 
control the Walthamstow Marshes. |‘ It jis, time, they did,’ 
came back the chorus, ‘ or let somebody \take it over and run 
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it properly. See how hard it is to get to the fields! Only 
one foot-bridge over the Lea in a couple of miles. We ought 
to have a foot-bridge that cyclists can use—running along 
the railway from Clapton Station. It would all be done soon 
enough if town councillors played football. But they don’t ; 
they go about in motor cars at week-ends, and keep their job 
by writing to the papers about playing-fields.’ 

A few days later, between trains, I walked over the ground 
myself and reached conclusions. substantially identical with 
those expressed by the young statesmen in shorts. I com- 
mend their ideas to the councillors, of whom they spoke with 
such scant respect. But they will not find it easy to reach 
the spot in their motor cars, and they will get their feet wet 


more than once. 
* * * + 


Of the many clichés which pass, like false coins, among the 
thoughtless, none is less true than the reference to our age as 
* materialistic.’ Armistice Day observances prove the con- 
trary. The now customary symbolism is our very own, and 
it has been spontaneously enriched. In no village is it for- 
gotten: no church is without its service of remembrance. 
Outside Westminster Abbey the ordered field of tiny crosses 
placed by loving hands, each bearing the name of one who 
was loved and is not forgotten, arouses feelings deeper than 
the most majestic ceremonial. Here, and at the grave of the 
Unknown Soldier, we reach the heights; yet it is well that 
on November 11 the stone itself is hidden by the poppies 
cast thereon. The inscription of a committee is not inspired. 
It is tautological and verbose. In place of the four texts from 
Holy Writ that overcrowd the margins, one would have 
sufficed : 

And they buried him . . . among the kings, because he had done 
good toward God, and toward his house. (II. Chron. xxiv. 16.) 

As I left the Abbey through the cloisters on the morning of 
November 12 2 couplet from Milton’s Ode to Shakespeare 
rose to my lips: 
And so sepdlchred in such pomp dost lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 
* * * * * 

It is quite impossible to-day for a member of Parliament 

between the date of his adoption and the polls—in the case of 
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the last election nine days, of which one was a Sunday—to 
show himself to more than 5 per cent. of the electors in any 
ordinary urban or rural constituency, Take a typical elec- 
torate of nearly 60,000, resident in six towns and some fifty 
small villages covering eighty-seven parishes. If the candi- 
dates begin their rounds a week before they are formally 
adopted and hold three meetings a night; if the weather is 
good and they address crowded audiences on ‘every occasion 
(which is almost never the case), they may each be seen in 
the flesh by not more than 3000 electors, The wireless is not 
open to a candidate: he cannot attempt to solicit votes in 
person from door to door; for that he must rely upon his 
supporters. Faced with this uphill task he can only, in the 
language of the 126th psalm, ‘ go forth on his way weeping 
and bearing forth good seed,’ and hope for the best. The 
local Press will give prominence to his speeches as well as to 
those of his opponent and can be relied upon not to distort 
the arguments of either side. The candidate who is already 
known has, of course, an immense advantage over the new 
atrival. In a rural constituency the side that has most cars 
to carry voters to the’ polling-stations—some sixty in number 
over an atea of 200 square miles in my case—doubtless 
has a certain advantage, though no voter would hesitate, I 
hope, to use a car bearing the colours of one candidate in 
order to take him to the polls to vote for the other, and drivers 
of cars had, in my case, instructions to make this plain. 

Such are some of the reflections of a candidate as he speeds 
through the night down dark lanes to a succession of brightly 
lighted schools and village-halls to address small groups of 
men and women. Should he take their silence for consent 
to his policies? Should he cut short his speech—which 
cannot in all last more than twenty minutes, for he has other 
meetings before him—in order to give time for questions ? 
The meeting has been in progress for some time before he 
arrives. What has the chairman said? There is no time 
to ask. The rural voter, for all his good manners, is as good 
a judge as any townsman of any domestic issue, and often 
better able to formulate a plain question. Here ate some 
specimens culled between November 1 to 14: 


If there is to’be an armaments tace, will the second or even the first 
in the race be better off than the last ? 
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If land-workers are to be insured against unemployment, will not 
farmers, under stress of competition with each other, stand men off 
whenever the weather is bad, or work slack, instead of keeping them on, 
as most of them do now, all the year round ? 

Will there be a different rate of benefit and contribution for the 
higher paid cowman and shepherd, who has a real steady job, and for 
the lower paid farmhand, who cannot rely upon steady employment. 

(From a Tynesider.) No Government can do anything for the 
place where I come from till it gets rid of the moth-eaten lot of laggards 
[he used another word which rhymes with it] who run the local councils. 
[Loud cheers from his fellows.]_ What do you say about that ? 

(At the village of Lilley, near Luton.) How is it that they make laws 
in this country for everybody but the Crown lands? Why should they 
bring an agreement along and say ‘ Put your name to this,’ and put the 
rents up? What is the good of laws which apply to some and not to 
others? Can you tell me why the Housing Acts don’t apply to the 
Crown lands? 

What will happen when Italy leaves the League ? 

I snatched an hour between meetings to call upon a 
Durham miner, married, with two children, who had found 
employment in the South just outside my constituency.. He 
was just back from work and was sitting in the warm kitchen 
beside a fire with one child on his knee, the teapot on the hob 
close by, and his wife washing the baby in a tub by the fire. 
But we were old friends, and I was welcomed with real 
cordiality. They had settled down well. He was on piece- 
work with a good mate from his own northern village. Work 
was steady and he was saving a bit, but would take a week off 
at, Christmas to go home. He was thinking of bringing his 
brother down. A Tynesider was worth two of his neigh- 
bours. These southerners were not to his liking. Good 
workers, but unfriendly, and gossip—‘ you would not believe 
how unkind are their tongues!’ The district nurse was a 
jewel. . The parson was friendly, The landlord was a bit 
difficult and did not want him to keep a dog, because, in a 
row of seven cottages, neighbours complained of noise. He 
was going to buy a tandem bicycle with a side-car/ Could I 
tell her, asked the wife, how to get yeast in these parts, as 
she had always baked her own bread and did not think soft 
baker’s bread was good for ‘ the childer.’ I was able to give 
her the information. 

This is industrial transference in practice. I foresee a 
great future for local societies of Tynesiders, Yorkshiremen, 
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and other expatriated tribesmen. This family had found many 
friends, but every one of them was an immigrant from the 
North. So strong, in spite of all levelling tendencies, is the 
force of environment and home. 
%2i omosdoms jimpenow 

It was a quiet election. My opponent and I often left 
by the same train and compared notes. It was clear that not 
more than 1 per cent. of the electors, say 600 in all, were likely 
to have heard us both. ‘ Like going to church,’ obsetved a 
supporter ; ‘ people only go to listen to the man who preaches 
what they think they believe in.’ We were heard with 
courtesy everywhere, cross-examined almost always with 
good humour, and harried alike by questionnaires from earnest 
societies in London, or by their members in the constituency. 
We, and our respective wives, addressed circular letters to 
all electors, -who also received accurate instructions as to 
where to poll, how to mark a polling-paper, and when a cat 
would call for them. One set of devoted helpers: made a 
door-to-door pilgrimage to ask for votes. Another, at the 
polling-booth, checked the lists to make sure that all the sheep 
entered the fold, and rounded up, as the day wore on, the 
wanton creatures who remained outside, though unable, of 
course, to say how they would vote. 

Si2vloeo) ie orume! ye 

Now that the election is over public interest necessarily 
centres upon the constitution of the new Cabinet. Mr. 
Baldwin’s recommendations will have been approved by the 
King before this Review is published. Some will hope that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald will find a place again at the Prime 
Minister’s right hand. His courage in contesting Seaham 
did much to hearten supporters of the National Government 
in the North-East of England and elsewhere, and as the author 
of the first National Government it is felt by some that he is 
in justice entitled to a place in the counsels of his ‘successor. 

He is unwilling to go to the Upper House—a man who 
accepts a hereditary peerage places a heavy burden upon his 
heirs—and custom and most, but not all, constitutional 
lawyers have conspired to prevent the grant of life peerages 
to any but judges. It is time to extend the system at least 
to Cabinet Ministers. 

To find a safe seat in the Lower House for him would 
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be more difficult than for his son Malcolm (who is not his 
heir), and, in any case, there are those who feel that in justice 
to himself and Mr. Baldwin he should now retire. He can 
do so with honour to himself, and with a pension. 

By common consent a change is necessaty in the 
Dominions Office; Lord Halifax is anxious to be free of 
departmental burdens. The War Office badly needs a first- 
class brain to overhaul the Service from top to bottom. Co- 
ordination with the other Fighting Services is necessary, 
unless most of the money we ate to spend shortly is to be 
wasted. And we must decide the purpose for which the 
Fighting Forces exist. That is not at present clear. Few 
will desire any change at the Ministry of Agriculture. Mr. 
Walter Elliot, F.R.S., will not be unseated. The present First 
Lord is likely to continue at the Admiralty. National Labour 
will be adequately represented in Mr. Baldwin’s counsels by 
two Ministers. Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, however, cannot 
remain in the new Cabinet for long, unless a seat in Parliament 
is found for him. He is young; he has a career before him. 
but also a duty. That duty, I suggest, is to devote himself, 
for the next year or two, to making the National Labour 
Party a political reality. At present it is only a homogeneous 
fragment of a larger body, itself very liable to split again. 

The outstanding feature of the election returns is the 
failure of National Labour to secure anything remotely 
approaching the representation to which it might be entitled 
if the mass of electors could be made to realise how closely 
its ambitions correspond to their aims. I have in the past 
two years addressed as many political meetings all over 
England as most private members. Nothing has impressed 
me more profoundly than the sound patriotism and good 
sense of the masses of electors—whatever the colour of the 
member they may elect. We must see to it that there is 
during the next four years no growth of party strife or bitter- 
ness. The 8,500,000 who voted against the National Govern- 
ment ate as good Englishmen as the 11,500,000 who voted 
for it. They are patriotic, public-spirited, and good citizens 
and parents. The inéelligentsia who have attached themselves 
to the Labour Opposition have done it little good. Like 
the flies in Aisop’s fable, they buzz round the head of the 
oxen who draw the cart, and imagine that they are providing 
motive power. 
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What, then, divides us? Not character, nor religion; not 
race, class, ot occupation, nor, except im a limited degtee, 
the position we occupy in society. What divides the two 
great parties can only be described as divergent and often 
blind loyalties and, less often, blind prejudices and: blind 
passions. For the next four years our business must be to 
open each other’s eyes to the great stretch of country before 
us which we must travel together. 

The Labour Party includes the Socialist: League, the 
Trade Unions, and the Co-operative Societies and Union. 
The Trade Unions have a powerful organisation: they provide 
most of the funds. The ‘Co-ops.’ have 7,000,000 members. 
To the fathers of the movement at Rochdale political neu- 
trality was a vital principle: only lately have they joined 
forces with the Labour Party. It is an easy and natural part- 
netship so far as the Trade Unions are concetned. With the 
Socialist League it is unnatural and unteal. The National 
Labour Party could claim with reason and logic the allegiance 
of all except the Socialist League. The Co-operative Societies 
are in reality a conservative force: they desire to own and 
control property for the benefit of their members. They 
cannot logically or in practice be in favour of ‘ nationalisa- 
tion’ as a principle. They and their followers wish to com- 
pete with the great monopolies and vested interests in the 
supply to the public of public needs. In this battle we should 
wish them well. When, however, they seek to drive the 
smaller shopkeeper out of business, and to obtain immunities 
from taxation which ptivate business has to pay, many part 
company with them. If I had to choose between getting my 
meat or wheat or meal, my butter and bacon, or anything 
else from a chain store or a multiple shop, with its manage- 
ment and financial roots in the City and its tentacles all over 
the world, or to go to the ‘ Co-op.’ shop, I would choose the 
latter. But if I can go to a ptivate trader, one who runs his 
own business at his own risk, I will deal with him, and in 
fact always do so, because I believe the small shopkeeper 
and individual business man is one of the greatest assets the 
country can have. Let us not blind ourselves, then, to the 
place which the ‘ Co-ops.’ can fill. They may be a bulwark 
against Socialism of the Communist colour: they are cer- 
t ainly a bulwark against ‘ big business ’ of the kind which I 
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fear because it is too big, and because it saps the individuality 
and independence of all. 

The ‘ Co-ops.’ atose as a product of the spirit of the old 
Friendly Societies. The Trade Unions are a much. older 
manifestation of the same spirit. They have developed, 
inevitably, into a political force, but they ate normally a 
conservative force. On balance, like other folk, they have 
done good—when they might have done better. The loyalty 
of theit members has sometimes been worthy of better leaders ; 
but let us realise that leaders and rank and file alike would 
revolt against Socialism of the type that is preached by the 
intelligentsia of the movement, the careerists, the dreamers, 
the professors, and the young people whose experience of 
life comes from books, not men. The ‘Co-ops.’ and Trade 
Unions alike gain in numbers, but suffer in quality, because 
they profess and claim to be representative of a particular 
set of people. They are always on the defensive or on the 
attack. They do not take kindly to active co-operation with 
other parts of our society. We must show them a better way, 

Let the National Labour Party purge itself of its associa- 
tion with ‘ political and economic planning ’.of the sort of 
schemes which Lord Allen of Hurtwood and the Archbishop 
of York, with more enthusiasm than knowledge or ex- 
perience, espouse in The Next Five Years, and pledge itself to 
a policy, not of nationalisation, but of far more widespread 
ownership of property ; not to fewer aggregations of capital 
and savings, but to far more of them; not to a propertyless 
society, but one in which all men can own property and 
pass it on to their heirs without legal fuss and administrative 
worty with the Inland Revenue Department, which drive 
executors of small men to despair. 

The National Government arose out of a great national 
movement. If it is to endure, it must have a yet wider and 
deeper basis. I should like to see National Labour clubs 
established all over England as centres of real activity, both 
social and political, We must once again show the; world 
that we know how to live—in freedom, and with a unity of 
the spirit beneath the diversity of opinion and expression: in 
the words of Milton, ‘ Let not England forget her RIRPPSSP 
of teaching nations how to live.’ 


November 21. 





ARNOLD WILSON. 
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ARCHBISHOP DAvIDSON 


Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury, by G. K. A. Bell, 
Bishop of Chichester (Oxford University Press: 2 
vols., 365. net, 1935). 


The Bishop of Chichester’s Life of Archbishop Davidson 
is, as might, be.expected, a competent piece of work. It 
consists of more! than 1400 pages; it is carefully written, 
abounds with information, is well arranged and excellently 
documented—altogether, a remarkable production by a very 
busy diocesan bishop. 

Dr. Bell has had two great advantages in his undertaking. 
He was the Archbishop’s domestic chaplain for many years, 
and he is in entire sympathy with the subject of his biography- 
It.cannot be said that this biography, ample as it is, con- 
tributes anything of importance which is either unknown or 
unexpected. Davidson appears in this biography exactly as 
he appeared to well-informed and interested Churchmen 
during the last five and thirty years. But if the biography does 
not surprise us at any point, at least it stresses firmly and clearly 
the determining characteristics of Davidson’s personality and 
the guiding principles of his policy., What, however, the 
biography fails to do is to decide for its reader the real sig- 
nificance and rank of Davidson in the line of our English 
Primates. 

Some forty years ago I was scrutinising an engraved 
portrait of Archbishop Tait in Bishop’s Court, Auckland, 
New Zealand. The then Primate of New Zealand, who had 
been consecrated by Tait, remarked with deep. conviction : 
‘ The greatest statesman who has ever sat.on the chair of 
Augustine.’ 

Ought that proud eminence to be assigned to his son-in- 
law, Davidson ? He has been called the heir of Tait. Was 
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he as great a Primate? Dr. Bell relates that on one occasion 
Davidson was present with A. J. Balfour, Lord Rosebery and 
others, when what constitutes the real difference between a 
statesman and a politician was discussed. Balfour said a 
statesman is one who is ‘ ready to go out in rough weather.’ 
Was Davidson ready to go out in rough weather, or ought 
the verdict to be passed on him which was passed on Lord 
Rosebery : ‘ Charming man, clever man, but always flinches 
at the critical moment’? It is extremely difficult to decide 
this point with conviction. Davidson’s ecclesiastical position 
forbade him to do anything spectacular: he was a diplomatist 
by nature and training : he was as humble-minded as he was 
responsible, and dramatic actions and heroic remedies are 
impossible to such persons. 

When the present condition of the Church of England is 
compared with what it was in prestige and power in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, there will be a strong 
temptation to give the verdict against Davidson—possibly 
even with the mordant sentence with which Tacitus dismisses 
Galba : ‘Ommium consensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset.’ 

Davidson possessed remarkable gifts and graces. As the 
ptivate chaplain and son-in-law of an Archbishop of Canter- 
bury he rose with unexampled rapidity. As Dean of Windsor 
(1883) and chief ecclesiastical adviser of Queen Victoria, and 
successively Bishop of Rochester (1891), Bishop of Win- 
chester (1895), Archbishop of Canterbury (1903)—a post 
which he held for twenty-five years—he was granted extra- 
otdinary opportunities for the use of his gifts. From the age 
of thirty-five to eighty—a period of nearly half a century—he 
had unrivalled opportunities of influencing all important 
ecclesiastical appointments and of assisting influentially in 
the shaping of Church policy. Yet what was the result ? 
During that period the Church of England has become a 
declining force both in England and in the Dominions 
beyond the seas. It is true that during that period the 
Anglican Communion has developed greatly its organisation, 
and has imptoved its administrative system, but as an intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual force it has declined throughout 
the Empire. Ought not a really great Primate to have 
prevented this? The answer is one of profound difficulty. 

Others, realising the immense difficulties he had to face 
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in an age of transition—intellectual, political, social, ecclesias- 
tical—will regard him as a model of clear-headed, cautious, 
and capable administration. They will declare, when the 
Church of England, in the course of what Mr. Birrell ‘has 
called ‘ its troublesome history,’ has passed into more spacious 
and peaceful times and is exercising, if she ever does, a more 
profound and far-reaching influence on our national life, that 
Davidson was the pilot who weathered the storm. If it had 
not been for his adroit steersmanship, the ship of the Church 
would certainly have foundered beneath the seas of scientific 
agnosticism and communistic materialism, or have been 
shattered upon the tocks of Romanism and’ Fundamentalist 
Evangelicalism. Like the great Fabius Cunctator, he was the 
man who saved the situation by refusing to be hurried. It 
is certainly abundantly clear that he refused to be hurried, and 
this refusal to be hurried often allowed itself to be interpreted 
as weakness and lack of moral courage. An American, so 
the story went, said to Dean Inge on the occasion of his visit 
to the United States: ‘I guess your Primate has taken a 
season ticket on the line of least resistance.’ That was the 
impression which the Primate’s policy, in the face of extreme 
Anglo-Catholic ‘lawlessness,’ gave to many. I doubt, 
however, whether a careful perusal of Dr. Bell’s volumes will 
bear out this conclusion. 

The Primate realised two things: first, the value of the 
services which.the great leaders of the Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment were rendering to the Church of England; and 
secondly, that if the Church was to be truly and influentially 
comprehensive, the Oxford Movement must not be allowed 
to become sectarian and disloyal—it must feel that the 
national Church was its spiritual home. As result, Davidson 
stood by the Anglo-Catholics as against the Protestant 
Evangelicals ; and I believe history will decide that he was 
right there. 

On more than one occasion he gave the impression that 
he intended to take stern disciplinary action for the sup- 
pression of liturgical lawlessness, but he never took it. The 
unfortunate incident which led to the resignation of that 
remarkable man Fr. Dolling was more of a misunderstanding 
than a disciplinary action. Apparently Davidson’s inter- 
pretation of the interview with Fr. Dolling was as mistaken 
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as was Davidson’s interpretation of Sir Thomas Inskip’s 
proposal in another crucial interview. But if Davidson was 
weak and vacillating in his treatment of the problem of 
liturgical lawlessness and was eventually defeated by it, yet 
he showed no little courage and strength in the more difficult 
and dangerous Modernist controversy which followed it. 

When the Anglo-Catholics, under the leadership of Dr. 
Gore, Lord Halifax and many others, wished the Primate to 
condemn and suppress the Modernists, he firmly and tactfully 
refused to do so. He was not a great scholar nor a profound 
theologian, but he recognised that the Modernist leaders were 
not only loyal to the Church of England, but that they had 
come into existence because the Church’s dogmatic system 
presented problems which must be faced, and if possible 
solved, in the light of modern knowledge and. modern 
thought. So, instead of condemning the Modernists, he 
judiciously set up a widely representative Commission on 
Doctrine which would probably have to sit for years before 
it issued a report, and yet, until that report was issued, 
Modernist teaching could not be officially condemned. 

Modernists have good reason for feeling grateful to 
Davidson, and we belieye that the Anglican Communion of 
the future will be no less grateful. His courage and wisdom 
in his treatment of this matter were of the highest order, with 
but one exception. I am convinced that he took the wrong 
line in his public reply to the Bishop of Birmingham’s Open 
Letter in which Dr. Barnes inquired : 


What steps can be taken to help . . . to fit the Church to be in the 
foture the spiritual guide of an educated nation ? (P. 1321.) 


The Primate’s unfriendly reply inadvertently assisted the 
rejection of the Deposited Book by the House of Commons. 
Yet, it must be allowed that it was the Bishop’s presentation 
of his sacramental teaching rather than his Modernism which 
the Primate criticised. 

Here I venture to criticise, for once, Dr. Bell’s impar- 
tiality. He writes that Dr. Barnes ‘ derided the doctrine of 
the Real Presence.’ (P. 1320.) Dr. Barnes did nothing of the 
sort. He himself holds the. doctrine of the Real Presence. 
What the Bishop condemned was materialist sacramental 
superstition as untrue, sub-Christian, and alien to the reformed 
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doctrine of the Church of England, and to the rightly spiritual 
interpretation of the Holy Communion. 

The Primate’s Modernist policy was thus summarised by 
himself when dealing with the conflict between himself and 
Bishop Gore in 1914 which could so easily have led to his 
resignation or that of Bishop Gore : 


This specific instance is only an example of what has been a con- 
tinuous and deliberate endeavour on my own part to avert putting forth 
by authority ‘ cocksure’ definitions and boundary lines at a time when 
scientific thought and the growth of historical criticism render such 
action not dangerous only, but unreasonable. Under this head, therefore, 
I believe that I have contributed something to the maintenance and 
assertion of what I believe to be the true principles of thought within the 
Church of England and English Christianity generally. (P. 796.) 


He stood manfully and consistently for the comprehensiveness 
of the Church of England : 


This comprehensiveness, as I understand and value it, is assertible in 
three directions, affecting severally our boundaries of legitimate doctrinal 
belief, our boundaries of would-be denominational differences, our 
boundaries of legitimate ritual and devotional variety. (P. 795 f.) 


In the matter of Prayer Book revision the Primate, while 


recognising the need for it, partly as a means for enriching 
our Church services, partly as a means for enlarging the 
comprehensiveness of our national Church by securing 
authorised departure from liturgical uniformity, does not 
appear to have been a real enthusiast for Prayer Book revision. 
He probably felt, but was too wise to say it, that the finished 
products of our liturgical revisers as seen in the Deposited 
Book could have little permanent value, and fell far below 
the quality of Cranmer’s masterpiece.. The prolongation of 
the process of revision he viewed with complacency, declaring 
that ‘ the longer it takes the better it will be.’ 

At last, when the fulness of time had come, he determined 
to secure its authorisation. He sought support for the 
measure by every conceivable device. His adroitness and 
diplomatic ability were never more in evidence, but he mis- 
judged the strength of the opposition and the real feeling of 
the country; his ecclesiastical entourage misled him. The 
Anglo-Catholics might be strong in the Church, but they were 
weak in the country: the verdict of the House of Commons 
expressed the convictions of a great mass of disgruntled 
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Church people whose enforced silence was misinterpreted as 
either helplessness or acquiescence. Many people were 
personally sorry for the Primate while recognising the justice 
of the defeat of his measure. No one now sheds any tears for 
its rejection, and probably the Primate accepted his double 
defeat with equanimity. He had done the best he could do 
in the circumstances. He had tried to provide what others 
had demanded, and their demands had been rejected. He 
probably felt that there had been too much haste. He 
certainly was not one of those ‘ weak men ’ described by John 
Milton who ‘ are for hastening things.’ Slow and sure is sure 
to do well was his motto. Many would have said he was too 
slow. He would, I think, have said the opposite, and would 
have complained, if he had not felt it better to be silent, that 
those who wished to drive the machine fast were not aware 
either of the roughness of the roads, the steepness of the 
gradient, the greatness of the load, and the actual power of 
the machine. 

Of his personal qualities there can be no controversy. 
He possessed in a very high degree what he claimed for 
Queen Victoria— the best sort of common sense.’. He was 
a devoted servant of the Church; delightfully simple in his 
manner, gentle and sympathetic in his nature—a humble and 
holy man of God. 

The Emperor Augustus, in his old age, saw one of his 
gtandsons reading a roll which he hastily concealed at his 
gtandfather’s approach. Augustus took it from the trembling 
boy. It was one of Cicero’s orations. He looked at it long, 
and as he handed it back said: ‘He was a great patriot and 
loved his country well.’ Of Davidson all willagree. He was 
a great Churchman and loved and understood his Church. 

He viewed the Church of England, not as a static entity, 
but as a dynamic process, slowly evolving and in need of the 
most cautious guidance. Above all things, unity and vitality 
must be maintained, and before advance is directed’ we must 
be quite sure of the objective, and the time spent in recon- 
naissance is never lost. 


H, D, A. Major. 
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ACADEMY AND ANTI-ACADEMY 


The Royal Academy. A Short History of its Foundation and 
Development to the Present Day. , By W. R, M, Lamb, C.V.O., 
Secretary, of the Royal Academy. TIllustrated, (London: 
Alexander MacLehose & Co., 1935, 65. net.) 

Fifty Years of the New English Art Club. With complete 
list of members from the beginning and three illustrations, 
By Alfred. Thornton, Hon, Secretary... (Offices of the Club, 
2, Burlington Gardens, W.1, 1935, 25. net.) 

Painters have always predominated, partly because they are anit 
More numerous in any country than sculptors or architects, but chiefly 
for the reason I gave at the last meeting, namely that such a system is 
necessary for the receipts of the exhibition. I still think that the Academy 
has done great good, as far as its funds and powers permit, to the other 
atts also; but I take the fact as it stands; i## never was and is not now a 
complete representative institution of the three arts—S1R CHARLES EASTLAKE, 
P.R.A., before the Royal Academy Commission, 1863. 

By the word. ‘ Anti-Academy’ I mean supplementary 
rather than hostile, over-against rather than against, as anti- 
strophe is used in the Greek chorus, or better, as ‘ antibody ” 
is used in physiology for substances in the blood ‘called out 
to restore the balance of healthy functioning. Eastlake, as 
President of the Academy, frankly admitted that such bodies 
were necessary ; that sculptors and architects must set up 
their own institutions. His evidence went further than 
that ; a good half of English painting, the watercolour art, 
was originally excluded from the exhibitions, and when this 
tule was relaxed the watercolourists had formed their own 
societies, but the Academy still effectively barred the leaders 
by a provision in the ‘ Instrument’ 1 (which defined R.A. 
functions), to the effect that no member ofa society exhibiting 
in London could be elected an Academician. This provision 
had fallen somewhat into desuetude, but was prized, as 
self-protective, by the supplementary societies. Original 
black-and-white art again was left out, and Millais instanced 
John Leech as an example of men who ought to be admitted. 
Add to these branches art metal-work and other crafts, 


1 See an appendix to Mr. Lamb’s book for text of this foundation document of the 
Royal Academy, 
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and it is evident how one-sided, how unrepresentative of the 
whole field had been the Academy’s development. 

Sir Charles Eastlake put his finger on the reason for this. - 
If we read the ‘ Instrument ’ in the light of its intentions, we 
should expect to find an institution authoritatively directing 
education and appreciation in the three arts, with the additional 
feature of an exhibition. If such an institution had been 
possible, it was ruled out by the determination of the Academy 
not to submit to the dead-hand of the State, even ‘ bearing 
gifts’; the royal subsidy itself was outlived. But this 
freedom from mechanical regulation carried with it a radical 
distortion of the original dream. The Royal Academy, 
except in the memorable ‘ Discourses’ of Reynolds, ceased 
to be an Academy. The Schools were a hugger-mugger 
affair ; the students left to shift for themselves, with sporadic 
* visitings’ ; no training for architects, and sculptors treated 
as ‘ poor relations,’ with at first a restricted and congested 
share in the exhibition. Nor could the exhibition afford to 


be exemplary even for the oilpainters. The turnstiles 
became its regulating force; shillings and sixpences must 
be accumulated, and popularity, to that end, maintained. 
The would-be Academy became in essence a Shop, with the 
prestige of royal patronage, the advantage of a splendid site 
and in part of buildings, which sprang from that patronage, 
and the inclusion, always, of a considerable number of our 

painters, attracted by the R.A. title, a privileged place 
in the exhibition, pensions for their widows, rer charitable 
grants for members and exhibitors. 


These root-facts have to be reckoned with when the 


possibility of moulding the Academy into a fuller and more 
national institution is discussed. If popularity is an awkward 
guarantee of freedom, a State subsidy, giving greater inde- 
pendence of the turnstile and a wider range, might result in 
a machine-control, in the deplorable cramps and vested 
interests with which the system of art-teaching under the 
Boatd of Education has mortified the country. 

The advantages of membership held the Academy together 
in its early years, but not without disruptive threats and 
breaks. Reynolds resigned his presidency and membership 
for a time ; Gainsborough became disaffected and ceased to 
exhibit; Romney never belonged, holding by an. older 
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society; Barty was expelled ; Stubbs and Wright of Derby 
were elected but refused to join; Crome and Cotman were 
ignored. From first to last some of the greatest names have 
been missing from the roll: Blake in one period, most 
original of our artists; Alfred Stevens in another,’ most 
universal, and in the proper sense academic ; Madox Brown, 
Rossetti, Holman Hunt of the Pre-Raphaelite moment,? 
Whistler and others of the next, Havard Thomas, our most 
learned sculptor, and Steer, our chief contemporary painter, 
to mame no more. The architects formed their schools 
and their own Institute for professional regulation and 
defence, in emulation of Science; Medicine and Law); sculp- 
tors have twice essayed the like; painters: themselves have 
had to join the Imperial Arts League to secure a defence of 
their professional interests which the Academy does not 
provide—witness an incident of last summer. Schools for 
drawing and painting grew up outside. 

In the land of Protestant sects Antibodies were bound to 
spring up ; nor was there room at Burlington House for the 
huge multiplication of painters. Of specialist societies the 
Watercolourists have been already mentioned; the * Old’ 
(1804), a coming: of members only and with a bias towards 
elaborate ‘painting’; the ‘Institute’ (1831), open to out+ 
sidets, with a core of illustrators ; add to these ‘ Painter- 
Etchers,’ the Art-Workers Guild, che Arts and Crafts Society 
and various others. But two painter societies of a general 


sort have been successively the rivals and the feeders of the 
Academy. The first of these was the “ British Artists’ (1823), 
incorporated, 1847, ‘Royal,’ 1882.8 With remarkable energy 
this body built an excellent gallery in Suffolk Street and held 
successful exhibitions, rousing intense jealousy in the 
Academy, which enforced its rule against election from 
among those upstarts. The new Society retorted by imposing 


* Sir Francis Grant, a future P.R.A., declared at the Commission. that Pre- 
Raphaelitism had been most injurious to art and that election of the P.R.B.s would 
have been ‘ a great misfortune.’ It came out that even Leighton was unpopular in the 
Academy and badly hung. 

3 The best account of the early, years is still the Redgraves’ in 4 Century of Painters. 
If Mr. P. F. Millard has the ambition of writing a full history (see the Journal of the 
R.B.A. and its Art Club, 1931~2) he must guard against inaccuracy. Hofland; not 
* Hoyland,’ was first Vice-President, and Alfred Stevens, the Englishman, did not join 
the society ten years after his death: the Belgian painter, possitsy. The first requisite 
is a careful, dated list of members. 
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a fine of £100 on members joining the Royal Academy, a 
fine paid by David Roberts and Clarkson Stanfield. ~The first 
President was Thomas Heaphy, a rebel born.. He quarrelled 
in turn with the Royal Academy, the ‘ Old’: Watercolourists 
andthe British Artists, whose golden period was under the 
long presidency (1835~69)-of F. Y. Hurlstone, the remarkable 
author of Gi/ Blas in the Tate. But a drain away ‘to the 
Academy sucked the life out of the Society in its second 
phase; twenty-nine members in a decade. In the ’eighties 
its fortunes had heavily slumped.. There was a brilliant 
tevival when Whistler joined and in 1886 became President. 
But King Stork was too much for the generality of his 
subjects, and his reign was brief. Since then there has been a 
motley of Presidents, and a sober level of merit ; since the 
wat what had been a society of members only, rising from 
thirty to two hundred by 1907, has had recourse to perme 
from outside for its exhibitions. 

Coincidentally with Whistler’s presidency and ivitiedinbeial 
a fresh group of Paris-inspired painters formed the New 
English Art Club, open to outsiders and with a suffrage of 
exhibitors as well as members to form its juries. It thus 
attracted the pick of young talent from the ’nineties onwards, 
and its service in that respect is not exhausted. But in its 
turn it has had to suffer a double drain. The Academy, 
grown wise, has looked to it as a nursery, and recruited over 
forty members from its ranks ; on the other side there has 
been -hiving-off to form later ‘independent’ groups. <A 
staunch nucleus has maintained continuity for fifty years. 

The organic history which I have summarised finds little 
place in Mr. Lamb’s useful annals, and was hardly to be 
expected in an official account ; but, as I have briefly noted 
elsewhere, there is a surprising omission of any reference to 
an important chapter in the Academy’s domestic history, 
that of conflicting views among members themselves about 
the constitution and possible reform of their body. The 
document for this, which no one interested in the subject 
should neglect to study, is the evidence and Report of the 
Parliamentary Commission in 1863, already mentioned. Lord 
Stanhope, Lord Elcho (afterwards Lord Wemyss) and the 
other Commissioners had an axe of their own to grind; they 
wished to introduce a lay element into the government of the 
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Royal Academy as a mediator between: Public and Artists, a 
doubtful expedient which had seen a trial run in the exhibi- 
tions of the ‘ British Institution.’ That liberal artist of our 
time, Sir David Cameron, has favoured the idea, so far asthe 
presidency is concerned ; Watts, in 1863 an outsider, favoured 
the Commissioners’ scheme. But many other points were 
debated, with a wide divergence of opinion. Eastlake was 
examined for five days, and twenty Academicians and 
Associates were in the witness-box, beside non-member 
artists like Holman Hunt and critics like Ruskin: On the 
question of the School Millais was all for an absence of 
teachers ; the students, he thought, could best teach one 
another. Watts, on the other hand, was for something like 
a University of the Arts, with examination and degrees. . But 
the debate which I wish to stress here was that upon the 
Associateship. In the favourable discussion which my 
recent article * has met with in the: daily, Sunday, weekly 
and monthly Press there has been a tendency to pessimism 
about the prospect of some of its proposals‘ being accepted, 
including the abolition of the Associate class, which involves 
now a double period of probation, first in outside bodies and 
afterwards in the Royal Academy. It is not generally known 
that Associates formed no part of the original constitution, 
as defined in the ‘Instrument,’ and at the Commission the 
general sense among Academicians was against this painful 
period of suspense and inaction. Eastlake himself had pre- 
pared an alternative scheme, but with reluctance had not 
pressed it, by which a large body of ‘ Honorary: Professional 
Members ’ should be formed, including all eminent outsiders, 
from whom academicians should be elected, unlimited in 
number, but not less than fifty. 

The Commission recommended that there should be fifty 
R.A.’s, fifty Associates, ten laymen, and a class of ‘ Art 
Workmen,’ regular teaching, and, along with the grant of 
new accommodation, a Royal Charter, giving Parliament a 
say in the conduct of a national institution. 

The Academy was hostile to the Report and it was dis- 
missed by the House of Lords. Moreover, as I pointed out in 
my article, many modifications and improvements have taken 
place: since 1863. The Academy is malleable. But the 

* * The Uses of the Royal Academy,’ Nineteenth Century and After, August 1935. 
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Exhibition may have to face in the near future a very landslide 
of its popular foundations. Mr. Lamb speaks of the Academy 
as the ‘ national guardian of good creative design in an age 
of restless mechanisation: . . .?. Alas, the machine is at work 
within as well as without. The photograph is taking the 
place of drawing among academicians, and the cinema has 
invaded and taken over the old field of popular ‘ deceptions,’ 
as some of the exhibits were called in the old Incorporated 
Society’s catalogues. The machine, the photograph, the 
servant, which made possible the outburst of fine pen- 
drawing reproduction in the ’nineties, quickly cut the throat 
of its master, and ‘ the pictures ’ are throttling a vast deal of 
painting. There are other causes of change for what I have 
called ‘ The Flight from the Picture,’ and the Director of the 
National Gallery itself has joined the ‘ too-quick despairers ” 
who think that painting may be doomed. ‘That is an attitude 
natural to those who think in schools and categories and 
write off forever some temporarily checked or exhausted line 
of adventure. Drawing and painting spring from a resurgent 
human impulse, even in the absence of the great religious 
and heroic inspirations. Unfortunately we suffer from the 
tendency of ingenious critical gentlemen to judge, not 
whether a particular picture is good or bad, but whether it 
falls into some crazy classification of ‘ kinds,’ often entirely 
theoretic. Such labelling into ‘impressionism’ and all the 
‘ posts’ is a useful peg for article-making and a convenient 
battle-cry, but a poor substitute for estimating the actual 
work. Great and wholesome restriction of the old-fashioned 
trash there will be and temporary magnification of current 
trash there is, and what patt Academy and Antibodies will 
play in a new situation remains to be seen. It is a minor, but 
not unimportant, question. The real trouble is a discourage- 
ment among our painters; who do not stay the course, are 
incapable of sustained effort and deteriorate into slop or 
atid geometry. So far as the Academy is concerned the same 
spirit shows in a lack, among the juniors, of devotion to 
the work and interests of the institution, such as Turner 
was proud to feel.. A new and a strong leadership is called 
for. 
D. S. MacCot. 
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The Pursuit of Music, by Sit Walford Davies (Nelson, 7s. 6d. net). It 
is difficult to read this book with the patience which it possibly deserves. 
The author in a short preface advises those who feel themselves to have 
come of age ‘ musically ” to close the book because they will be annoyed 
to hear well-known facts restated for beginners. But what is annoying 
is the loose use of words, poured forth as in a broadcast talk without the 
possibility of being pulled up and cross-questioned. Why should ‘the 
author on p. 14 ‘advise the listener, if he finds Beethoven’s quartets 
difficult to grasp, to: listen to them again and yet a third time, while on 
the next page he says that he expressly does mot advise any time to be 
spent on listening to ‘ the seemingiy inscrutable experiments of seemingly 
arrogant minds.’ Here, says Sir Walford, ‘ gumption will tell you what 
is worth listening to. Cherish the music that lies nearest your compre- 
hension, repeat it, and it will lead you to the next delight.’ Sir Walford’s 
“ gumption ’ has led the ordinary man to reject with scorn and laughter 
every kind of music that ever ventured off the well-beaten track, and yet 
he feels himself able to reject what he does not yet understand as ‘ arro- 
gant.’ The boot might fit his own leg. 

‘We certainly move upon a harmonic circle or sphere,’ says Sir 
Walford on p. 284, and adds this obscure footnote: ‘Or is it some 
heavenly purgatorial spiral of the mind?’ This seems as intelligible as 
his suggestion on p. 63 that ‘ Beings higher than man hear far more than 
he does, even of his lowly music.’ What has that got to do with it ? 
He makes some interesting diagrams from p. 308 onward of various 
scales whose component notes are arranged round a circle like the figures 
on a clock face, with lines drawn from the notes of the scale to their 
‘ relations,’ with dotted lines joining the ‘ forbidden relations’ of the 
Tritone. Whatever ‘ scale’ he adopts—Dorian, Nine, Eleven, Thirteen 
or Fifteen note, up to the Bach ‘ Well-Tempered’ scale—the diagrams 
all look like circles with a multiplicity of ‘ chords’ drawn from the 
various points on the circumference to other points. But in every 
diagram the dotted lines alone—which indicate ‘ forbidden relations ’— 
all pass directly through the centre as diameters. Are we not justified 
from this in claiming that this interval of three whole tones—C to F#— 
which so horrified the medieval mind that it was called ‘ Diabolus in 
Musica ’ is the only satisfactory interval in music, and that we should so 
retune our ears as to get the fullest possible delight from this progression 
that passes through the central core of our emotional experiences ? Is 
not that just as sensible as Sir Walford’s advice given on p. 42 to play 
the black notes of the keyboard ‘in any orderly rhythm according to 
any /oveable plan of action or reverie ’ (the italics are not his) ? 

It is a real pity that so much loose talk should pass for serious en- 
lightenment, and so much vagueness be received as esthetic philosophy. 
There may be important truths concealed in the book in the jungle of 
verbiage which the distinguished author ‘ gets away with ’ over the air. 


Frederick Delius, by Clare Delius (Nicholson and Watson, 15,5. net). 
This book is admittedly written under some provocation. The authoress 
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is the sister of the composer, and therefore writes of his early years and 
of the American sojourn with as much authority as can be possible. Her 
portraits of the martinet father who loved, but was himself feared, and 
of the inflexible mother who to her last days would ‘never accept the 
congratulations of her friends at the successes of her son in a career of 
which she disapproved, are both convincing. It was aggravating to her 
as a good Yorkshire woman to listen to the oft-repeated statement that 
Delius hated the arid north and was unhappy there. He hated the wool 
business, but he hated the orange business no less ; for Bradford itself, 
dura vivum nutrix, he had no hatred. His life at Grez-sur-Loing became 
legendary before he died, but the interest in him as a British musician 
was tising on the flood tide of our national feeling, and Yorkshire was 
not to be left behind in this tardy race of appreciation. Both the sur- 
viving members of his family and the interested musicians in Bradford 
felt naturally somewhat aggrieved that the Delius ‘ syndicate’ in the 
South of England should not only appropriate him, but should actually 
claim that his own people had never appreciated him. 

There is not much original matter in the book, but one quotation may 
be made from one of his American friends who knew him in the ’eighties : 
* That man has music in his mind, and when he sets it down it is almost 
impossible to play it.’ 

Sreuart WILSON. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘CORRUPTION IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT’ 
To the Editor of the NrNETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Sir,—To an Indian official, accustomed to hear corrup- 
tion in Indian municipalities cited as proof of the unfitness of 
Indians for self-government, it is a shock to learn that similar 
dishonesty is prevalent in English local government. . A shock, 
but not wholly a surprise, for the absence of expert inspection, 
the slackness of budget control, and the limited use made of 
audit notes, in some of the English local authorities, are 
entirely opposed to Indian tradition. 

Mote than two thousand years ago, in the Arthasasira, 
one of the earliest known works on political science, Kautilya, 
Prime Minister to King Megasthenes, wrote } :— 

Superintendents of government departments while engaged in work 
shall daily be examined ; for men are naturally fickle-minded, and, like 
horses at work, exhibit constant change in their temper. Hence the 
agency and tools that they make use of, the place and time of the work 
they are engaged in, as well as the precise form of the work, the outlay 
and results, shall always be ascertained. . . . The chief officer of each 
department shall scrutinise the amount of work done, the receipts from 
and the expenditure incurred in it, both in detail and in the aggregate. 
. . . Those who attend upon military officers and are noted for their 
honesty and good conduct shall be spies to watch the conduct of accoun- 
tants and other clerks. 

Each department shall be officered by several temporary clerks. 


Kautilya believed that ‘just as it is impossible not to 
taste the honey or the poison that finds itself at the tip of the 
tongue, so it is impossible for a Government servant not to 
eat up, at least, a bit of the King’s revenue’; but he relied 
on spies, on accounting, and on transfers of officials, to keep 
peculation within bounds. Changing only ‘spies’ to ‘ in- 
spectors,’ these two thousand-year-old principles governed 

1 Arthasastra, book ii., cap. 9. 
795 
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recent British-Indian administration. Its local authorities were subjected 
to a vexatious, if necessary, stream of inspection. District officers and 
commissioners examined every branch of municipal work, and with their 
wide experience were in a position to recognise the signs of dishonesty and 
inefficiency. ‘The several branches of the work were inspected also by 
departmental officers; education by an inspector of schools, public 
works by a Government engineer, the sanitary side by the health officer. 

The object of all these inspections was rather friendly guidance than 
detection of irregularities, but they served both purposes. 

The budget, too, provided a valuable check. It had to be prepared 
in great detail, with full explanations of all variations from the figures of 
previous years, and the correspondence of actuals with the estimates was 
carefully watched. 

Municipal accounts were audited much as in England, but the 
auditors’ notes were reviewed in a publication which dealt not only 
with irregularities but with all instances of extravagance or laxity brought 
to light by the audit. All this supervision failed to stop corruption, but 
kept it within bounds. 

In England I have come across nothing corresponding to the Indian 
‘inspection.’ I have known budgets passed with hardly any explana- 
tion or criticism, and not referred to again. I have met with no:publica- 
tion that fills the place of the examiner’s review of the audit reports. 
There may be different conditions in the great boroughs ; I write only 
of lesser authorities. 

In India we used to be told that the high level of English honesty 
and ability warranted greater freedom from supervision; but human 
nature has not changed much since the time of Kautilya, and one of the 
sad legacies from the Great War is a lowered standard of commercial 
honesty, exemplified in the general acquiescence in the giving and taking 
of unauthorised commission. 

Public servants can hardly be expected to regard as shameful prac- 
tices which their brethren in business consider allowable, and if corrup- 
tion in local government is to be stopped the national standard of 
commercial honesty must be raised. In the meantime, if the Civil 
Service would direct its activities to the personal supervision and guidance 
of local authorities it might check the grosser forms of corruption. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. E. Wessrer. 


Handley Cross, Pittville Park, Cheltenham, 
November 20, 1935. 

















